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The coal operator is an inte- . 


gral part of a coal mine, or 
rather, the coal mine might be 
called the product of the oper- 
ator. To get a coal mine in 
operation you procure the 
component parts, which are as 
follows, figuratively speaking: 


One tipple, one more or less 
complete line of mechanical 
equipment, one ditto electrical 
equipment, one hole in the 
ground, some capital and one 
large bonded indebtedness. 
After being carefully propor- 
tioned, mix, and add one labor 
union, and season with strikes. 
(Most operators prefer a very 
light seasoning.) 


Some operators think labor 
unions are not at all essential; 
others who have labor unions 
wouldn’t do without them— 
for the same reason that Bill 
Jones wouldn’t do without the 
wart on his nose. The only 
way to get rid of the wart was 
to yield possession; that is— 
cut off the nose. The only 
way to get even with a labor 
union is to give ’em the mine; 
that would be about all from 
the labor union. Some oper- 
ators think that’s going too far. 


Operators are both ‘“homo- 
geneous” and ‘“cavernniver- 
ous — “homogeneous” be- 
cause they have homes like 








real folks, and ‘‘cavernniver- 
ous’ because they are sup- 
posed to dig millions out of a 
cavern or coal mine. 


There was once an operator 
who made real money oper- 
ating a coal mine. His coat 
sleeves were torn off and his 
arms yanked out of their sock- 
ets by brother operators who 
sought to lead him aside that 
he might tell them exactly 
how he did it. 


Operators abound in Ohio and 
other valleys. They don’t 
care much about abounding 
on the Ohio side—not in east- 
ern Ohio anyway — they’d 
rather abound in West Vir- 
ginia. Most of them that had 
car-fare are abounding down 
that way since ‘‘the little un- 
pleasantness.”” Some one told 
them a mine in West Virginia 
would make a noise like a divi- 
dend. 


Ohio operators are strong for 
Jimmy Cox—he’s henchman 
and legislature. You know, 
they presented the operators 
with the ‘‘Run-of-Mine Sys- 
tem.” 


Operators have unique forms 
of amusement. Among the 
more popular games is that of 
“Making an Agreement with 
the Miners.” This game is 
not so popular in some sec- 


Operator? 


tions as it is in others. They 
don’t play it at.all in Colo- 
rado. Someone tried to intro- 
duce it out that way, but after 
it had been censored by the 
Rockefeller Foundation it 
didn’t look like the same old 
game. Another pleasant little 
game is called, ‘Going into 
the Hands of a Receiver’’— 
very popular in Ohio since 
April 1, 1914. In Pennsyl- 
vania, they have for amuse- 
ment a sport entitled, “Our 
Mines are Idle because the 
Men Don’t Have their But- 
tons’’—a very exciting little 
game. In Arkansas they play 
“Tipple, Tipple, Who Burned 
the Tipple?”’ 


Some timeagoa friend 
pointed out to me what he 
thought was a very typical 
specimen of the Genus Oper- 
atacuss. Much impressed, I 
approached and asked if I 
might have the privilege of 
propounding a personal ques- 
tion. 


replied the Opera- 
“Shoot!’’ 


‘“‘What is an operator?”’ quoth 
jE 


“An operator, my boy, is the 
man who pays the bills. Most 
any one wins sometimes, but 
an operator—never!”’ 


—By C. P. Shockley 


“Sure,” 
tacuss. 
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Value of Co-operation among 
Coal-Mine Employees 
By GrorGre S. BrackeTr* 


Codperation at a mine means the united efforts of all 
employees working jointly to produce coal with a mini- 
mum waste of labor. 

When real codperation exists, an employee working by 
the hour will complete his allotted work and go home be- 
fore the day is over on short time. If the services of a 
workman on day labor are not necessary, the man will 
promptly say so. Codperation means further that em- 
ployees at a mine take special pride in satisfying the con- 
sumers of the coal and in the prompt filling of the orders. 

Most operators know what their coal is costing them 
under present conditions; but how many can even esti- 
mate what the cost will be under the above system of sup- 
posedly ideal co6peration ? I have known small coal mines 
which approached such a codperative plan, but I never 
saw that system in operation at a large mine. 

Let us assume two average mines embodying the gen- 
eral run of mining difficulties, the only exception being 
that one mine has a force of day-men working efficiently 
and contentedly, saving in their supplies and tools and 
endeavoring to render the company a fair day’s work in 
return for their wages. It is further assumed that these 
men act ii every way as if they were working for them- 
selves. In the other mine, the day laborers think only of 
doing as little work as possible. 


THE MINING Cost DIFFERS 


At the two mines in question the payroll cost will differ 
considerably, and the management of the first-mentioned 
mine has effected a great economy by having constructed 
an organization which will operate the mine successfully 
under adverse difficulties. Labor-saving machinery and 
modern appliances are undoubtedly paying investments ; 
yet a force of men who have a fair conception of real 
honest codperation and a genuine desire to do their duty 
will operate a mine successfully, even though handicapped 
by a lack of proper equipment. 

Welfare work of all description is the honest effort on 
the part of operators to produce satisfaction and codpera- 
tion among their employees. It has called for the ex- 
penditure of large sums, and the result has been a sad 
misunderstanding in many cases. These expenditures 
appear to the miner to be monuments to excessive profits, 
while in effect they are a vain attempt on the part of the 
operator to produce a favorable spirit among the employ- 
ees so that dividends may be declared some time in the 
future. It is a case where employer and employee are mis- 
understood to their mutual disadvantage. 

Few men can put the proper energy into their work 
when they imagine that they are being imposed upon, and 
profits can be realized for long periods only where the 
employees are contented. These conditions may be 


*Flemington, W. Va. 
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brought about without expenditures on welfare work, and 
the operator’s personality, fairness and fellowship may be 
his most valuable asset; for we find codperative principles 
in small mines with crude houses and poor equipment. 


AN INTERESTING QUESTION 


I have asked many practical coal men the following 
question : “If you owned a small coal mine fully equipped 
and developed, ready to ship a small output, so arranged 
that you could with your own hands haul the coal, dump 
it, sharpen the miner’s picks, trim the railroad car, clean 
the ditches, lay the track and do everything yourself that 
needed to be done other than the actual loading of the coal 
in the working places, how many tons of coal could you 
put on the railroad car per day? Remember that you are 
the only man on the job except the miners.” The an- 
swers average 25 tons. This means that the actual value 
of all the work around a coal mine (excepting the min- 
ers’) should follow the proportion of 25 tons per day-man 
per day. In order to confirm this base, the following are 
selected from a list of 454 mines in two states: 

1. Averaged 42 tons per day for one year with two day 
employees, or 21 tons per day-man per day. 

2. Averaged 365 tons per day for one year with 16 day 
employees, or 22.7 tons per day-man per day. 

3. Averaged 429 tons per day for one year with 17 day 
employees, or 25 tons per day-man per day. 

4. Averaged 218 tons per day for one year with eight day 
employees, or 27.2 tons per day-man per day. 

5. Averaged 131 tons per day for one year with five day 
employees, or 26.2 tons per day-man per day. 

The average of these is 24.4 tons per dav-man per day, 
and these mines were selected for their unusually efficient 
operation. There are very few of them in the list of 454 
mines, and they are given to show that this grade of effi- 
ciency has been reached by the willingness of the em- 
ployees. The aggregate production and the number of 
day-men employed at all of the 454 mines show their 
average efficiency to be 11.4 tons per day-man per day. 
These figures and the following tabulation include all the 
employees inside and outside the mine: 


Cost per ton 


Tons per Day-Man (Labor Averaged 


c per Day at $2.20 per Day) 
WMiVe HMINOR eis: 6ccsitewikemieeeas nn 24.4 $0.0902 
Ma TITER ic-aj ator aide: sustocers ose e arane 11.4 0.1930 


In the 454 mines the labor work cost 10.28¢. per ton 
more than it ought to have cost on a fair valuation. 

Although I started out under an imaginary hypothesis 
the evidence that is brought to bear upon the subject 
points toward its realization in some cases. The saving 
of 10.28¢c. per ton is a minimum, as many of the 454 
mines are operated with a very efficient force of men, and 
they include the five mines. 

Looking at the question from another point of view, 
we have: 


Tons per Cost per Ton 
Day-Man (Labor Averaged . 
per Day at $2.20 per Day) Saving 
64 efficient pick mines..... 16.76 $0.1313 
100 inefficient pick mines... 9.66 0.2277 $0.0964 
139 efficient machine mines.13.44 0.1637 
151 inefficient machine mines 8.29 0.2654 0.1017 


The average of the saving in these two classes of mines 
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is 9.90c. per ton, which is practically the same result ob- 
tained before. 

Another interesting observation is the fact that in mines 
approaching labor troubles there is invariably a low effi- 
ciency, while in mines where these troubles are not active 
and peace reigns we find the best production per day-man. 
Again the 10c. per ton saving must be a minimum, as all 
the mines are included in the averages and a great many 
just border on the line drawn between efficient and in- 
efficient. If only the extremes were taken, the saving 
would run close to 20c. per ton. This variation can only 
be due to one or more of the following reasons: 1. Natural 
mining difficulties. 2. Plant deficiencies. 3. Inefficiency 
in day labor. 


WaAstTE oF LABor Due to A LAck OF DESIRE 


[ have had intimate knowledge of plants operating 
under many natural difficulties with a day force as eco- 
nomical as any of the averages above quoted; also, IT am 
acquainted with mines having many natural advantages 
and yet running with a day force capable of handling 
double the tonnage that is now obtained. A long driver’s 
haul, a poorly located motor sidetrack, a bad roof or dip 
workings are expensive difficulties, but it is almost im- 
possible for them to have any material effect on the aver- 
age of so many mines under such able management. 

Fundamental contentment and happiness produce an 
effect on the miners themselves; a less number are re- 
quired for the same tonnage, fewer working places are 
needed, less extensive mine tracks are required, and a 
more compact organization results. This all tends to 
effect an additional saving. 

Twenty per cent. of the supply and material expense 
at a mine may be eliminated if all the employees have the 
interests of their employers at heart. The detective and 
guard systems may be abandoned. Full efficiency can 
never be realized until there is the inherent desire among 
all employees ; its essential part is goodwill from the man- 
agement down to the lowliest trapper. If followed ener- 
getically the idea here discussed will work to the mutual 
advantage of both emplover and employee. 
low One Company Solved the 

Question of Credits 


That the operator often complains of the slowness with 
which many retail coal dealers pay their bills is well 
known to the creditman. There are large retail dealers 
who discount bills, and there are some small ones too; but 
the retail dealer frequently is slow and loses not only the 
advantage of discounts and favorable prices, but also suf- 
fers when suffering is needless. 

A study of retailers’ methods might throw some light 
on the situation that would be surprising. Not long ago 
a retail dealer in a Middle-Western city added two large 
automobile trucks to his delivery equipment. These 
trucks were larger than any he had used previously and 
reduced the cost of delivering several cents a ton, but he 
placed the few cents saved at the bottom of his footings. 
He even remarked that he could go back to the old wagon, 
scoop shovel and day labor and make a profit. Why? 

That question was promptly asked, and credits was the 
reply. The eredit-man of that company refuses to accept 
an account just because an order has been given. He 
asks many questions, calls for credit reports and then 
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passes upon the financial standing of the prospective 
customer. 

Two classes of accounts are not accepted on credit: 
First is the boarding- or rooming-house customer.  Ex- 
perience in a large city has shown that these consumers 
are likely to move, have very little ready capital as a rule 
and are without assets. A few who own property and 
have proven their ability to pay their bills promptly may 
be allowed a limited line of credit. But when they are, 
they are not in the class known as boarding-house or 
rooming-house proprietors. 

The second class of poor credit is the apartment house. 
Though large consumers of coal, the responsibility of the 
average owner is small. In the first place the buildings 
are almost without exception heavily mortgaged. Fre- 
quently a second mortgage stands against the property, 
and the income is held to satisfy the second mortgage. 
Another serious feature is the speculation that develops in 
the real-estate business. The buildings are frequently 
sold, and the owner, having obtained his money, is not 
interested in old bills. The new owners dodge the bills 
by referring the collector to the former owner. 

The known deadbeat is never given credit, and the man 
who owns large property, but lets his bills run four to six 
months, is promptly checked off the books of this com- 
pany. 

Limited credit is extended to home-owners who are pay- 
ing for property on the monthly-payment plan. It has 
been found by experience that those who have bought 
homes with a few hundred dollars to pay down and are 
paving off the balance on monthly payments against land 
contracts will let every bill go rather than fall in arrears 
on their home-purchase payments. 

Credit not to exceed 60 days is allowed any customer, 
and those who do not pay their bills within 30 days are 
not given large lines of credit. 


REFUSES CREDIT ON SMALL ORDERS 


This particular coal dealer makes it a rule to refuse a 
customer credit on orders for half a ton and a ton, unless 
the order is from an old customer of approved credit. 
Fully 50 per cent. of the retail coal business in a large city 
is half-ton and ton trade, and the smallness of the ac- 
counts makes collecting and losses such a large expense 
that there is no profit left. 

The company that follows this strict plan of extending 
credit has grown from a single horse-and-wagon business 
to the largest trade in northern Ohio. The success of the 
venture has been in proportion to the extreme care exer- 
cised in extending credit. For one customer who is lost 
through careful inquiry into his paying quality and ability 
two have been gained. The company tries to purchase the 
best quality of coal it is possible to get. pays for it at dis- 
count terms and carefully grades prepared sizes in its own 
yards, and the trade appreciates the advantages thus 
obtained. 

The credit-man takes the view that it is just as proper 
to require statements from retail customers as it is for the 
wholesale dealer to make inquiry of the large buyer. This 
is explained to the customer seeking credit, and except to 
those who are unable to stand investigation it seldom 
proves offensive. The system has been so carefully worked 
out that the retail business of the company is considered 
and has been proved less hazardous than its wholesale 
trade. 
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The Coal Fields of 


By J. 


COAL AGE 





SYNOPSIS—Description of the coal fields of 
West Virginia, showing the location of the im- 
portant districts and the geology of the coal- 
bearing measures. A brief sketch of the com- 
mercial importance of the different seams is gwen 
and the principal railroads in the various districts. 





Coal mining is by far the most important industry in 
West Virginia and in fact the only industry in that state 
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‘est Virginia 


S. Burrows* 


sq-mi., 17,000, or more than 70 per cent. of the state, lies 
in the coal fields which form a part of the Appalachian 
region. Among the coal-producing states of the country, 
West Virginia now holds second place, having contested 
this position (next to Pennsylvania) with Illinois for 
a number of years. As the last of the important coal- 
producing states to open and develop its coal resources, 
West Virginia’s rapid advance is truly remarkable. While 
a large proportion of Pennsylvania and Illinois coal is 
used within the borders of these states, almost the entire 
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in which any considerable proportion of the population is 
engaged. 


PrincipaAL Districts oF WeEst as Tug 


Out of a total area of slightly more than 24,000 


N 
District 
Elk Garden B. & O. R. R., 


New 


ame of 


ac 


Roaring 
Creek 
Panhandle 


Fairmont 


River 


Kanawha 


Pocahontas 


River 


Thacker 


Kenova 


*Fuel expert, Castner, Curran & Bullitt, Inc., Norfolk, Va. 


MINING DISTRICTS 


Railroad 
WwW. Mz. R. R. 


Upper Poto- B. “a R. R., 


W. M. R. R. 


RR, 

ay i ae 

ite 

ee ae Sm 
Virginian & 

C.. & O. Rys. 

Cc. & O. R. R., 

K. & M. R.R. 


N. & W. Ry. 


N. & W. Ry. 
. & W. Ry. 


N. & W. Ry. 


Kind of Coal 
Semi- 
bituminous 
Low Volatile 
Bituminous 
Low and Med. 
Volatile 
Bituminous 
High Volatile 
Bituminous 
High Volatile 
Bituminous 
High Volatile 


Semi- 
ons 
Low Volatile 
Bituminous 

High Volatile 


Semi- 
bituminous 
Low Volatile 


Semi- 
bituminous 
Low Volatile 
Bituminous 
High Volatile 


Bituminous 
High Volatile 


Principal Uses 
of Coal 


Steam, Bunker 
Railway, Do- 
mestic 
Steam, Bunker 
Ry., Domestic 


Steam, Rail- 
way, Domestic 
Steam, Domes- 

tic 

Steam, Gas, 
Ry., Domestic, 


By-Product Coke 


Steam, Bunker, 
Domestic, Ry. 


Steam, Domes- 


Index 
Numbers 
Important 
Coal Beds 


19-23-25-29 


25-29 


25-29 
26 


17-18-19 


47-49-50 


tic, Gas, By- 30 to 44 inc. 


Product Coke, 
R 


y. 
Steam, Ry., 
Bunkers, Do- 

tic, By-Produet 


Steam, Rail- 
mestic By- 
Product Coke 


Steam, Domes- 


tic, Railway 


Steam, Do- 
mestic 


54-55 


46-47-48-49 


32-33-36-38 
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System 


Permian 
Dunkard 
XVl 





NAMES OF 
COAL BEDS 


Windy Gap 


Gilmore 
Ninevah 
Hostetter 
Fish Creek 
Dunkard 
Jollytown 
Hundred 
Washington A 
Washington 


Little Washington 
Waynesburg B 
Waynesburg A 


LOCAL NAMES OF COAL BEDS 


COAL AGE 


Hobson, Chestnut Oak coal, Hickory coal. 








The Bituminous Coalbeds of West Virginia 


COMMERCIAL VALUE AND IMPORTANCE 


No commercial value but of interest as the highest known coal, geolog- 
ically, of the Appalachian field. Found near Belltown, Marshall Co. 

No commercial value. 

No commercial value. 

No commercial value. 

No commercial value. 

No commercial value. 

No commercial value. 

No commercial value. 

No commercial value. 

The only coal bed of this formation with any possible but doubtful 
value. No present commercial value. 

No commercial value. 

No commercial value. 

No commercial value. 





XV 


Monongahela 
(Upper Productive) 








Waynesburg 

Little Waynesburg 
Uniontown 
Sewickley 


Redstone 


Pittsburg 


Mapletown 


‘ Century coal. 


Fairmont coal, Clarksburg coal. 


Dirty coal of doubtful value, mined for local use. 

No commercial value. 

No commercial value. 

Valuable along Monongahela River and Marion counties and mined 
for shipment to a small extent. 

High-volatile coal widely distributed south of the Fairmont region 
and mined to a considerable extent in the vicinity of Century. 

One of the most valuable coal beds in the United States occupying a 
large area in the northern part of the state where it is extensively 
mined in the Fairmont district and yields both high grade gas and 
coking coal. 





(Lower 


Conemaugh 
Barren) XIV 


Lite Pittsburg 
Elk Lick 


Harlem 

Bakerstown 

Brush Creek 
(Mahoning) 


Threefoot bed, Jacksonville coal. 


+ Friendsville, Crinoidal 
Fourfoot coal 





No commercial value. 

Mined to some extent on the C. & C. R. R. and on the Maryland side 
of the Upper Potomac region but generally of little value. 

No commercial value. 

Mined to some extent in Upper Potomac Region. 

No commercial value; mined for local use. 





Allegheny 
(Lower Productive) XIII 


Upper) Carboniferous 


( 


Upper Freeport 


Lower Freeport 


Upper Kittanning 


Middle Kittanning 
Lower Kittanning 


Clarion 
Brookville 
(Possibly No. 5 
Block) 


Roger Vein 


Mahoning coal 


Davis coal, Roaring Creek coal, North Coal- 
burg coal, No. 5 Block coal, Mason coal. 





Of value only in northern counties. It is mined to some extent in 
the Upper Potomac district, where it yields a semi-bituminous coal 
and along the Morgantown & Kingwood R.R. as well as along the 
C. : R. where it yields medium and high-volatile coal. 

vous in the northern counties but of little or no commercial value 
except in the Panhandle where it is mined to some extent. 

Irregular coal of comparatively little commercial value mined for 
local use in northern part of the state where it is of the high-volatile 


type. 

No commercial value. 

One of the important coals of this state. Widely persistent through- 
out coalfields. Very extensively mined in northern part of the 
state where it yields a large tonnage of semi-bituminous coal in 
the Upper Potomac district and vicinity, and high-volatile coal in 
the Roaring Creek district and vicinity. It has been traced south- 

ward as far as the Kanawha district where as the No. 5 Block it 
supplies considerable tonnage. 

No commercial value unless the No. 5 Block should prove to be at 
this horizon. 





Pennsylvanian 


Upper Pottsville 
Kanawha Group 














Stockton-Lewiston 


Coalburg 


Winifrede 


Chilton 
Thacker 
(Possibly Cedar 
irove) 
Cedar Grove 


Peerless 


No. 2 Gas 


Powellton 


Eagle 


Little Eagle 
Upper War Eagle 


(Probably Eagle) 
Middle War Eagle 


Lower War Eagle 





Big bed of Mingo and Logan Counties 


Black band coal 


Alma in Thacker District 


coal in Thacker district. 


oO. 
War Eagle No. 1; Middle Warfield 


War Eagle No. 0 





Twin seam; Buffalo Creek bed of Mingo Co. 


aniiaiaes 


Island Creek coal in Logan Co.; Ansted in 
Fayette county; Warfield and Rawl 


War Eagle No. 2; Coking seam in Wyoming 





(Table continued on following page) 


High-volatile bed of wide persistence in and to the northward of the 
Kanawha district. It has also heen identified in the Thacker dis- 
trict and is mined on a commercial scale in both regions. Locally 
it yields a good cannel coal. 

One of the valuable coals of the Kanawha series. Extensively mined 
in the Kanawha district and although mined to a less extent in the 
Thacker district where it is sometimes known as the Buffalo Creek 
coal, it is also of great commercial importance there. This coal is 
of the high-volatile type and yields both gas and splint coal. 

One of the most valuable beds of the Kanawha and Thacker districts. 
It has been mined for years in the former and is being extensively 
developed in the latter district. It is a high-volatile bed and yields 
a large tonnage of high grade splint coal. 

ieee impure bed in the Kanawha district and of no commercial 
value. 

The most important coal of the Thacker district, where it is mined on 
a large scale. It is a high-volatile coal and yields some splint. 


Thin (high-volatile) coal mined to some extent in the Kanawha dis- 
trict and locally the source of high grade cannel coal. The Thacker 
coal may belong to this horizon. 

Comparatively unimportant high-volatile bed in the Kanawha dis- 
trict but as the Alma coal (provisional correlation) of the Thacker 
district it has considerable value. 

The most widely distributed and important coal of the Kanawha 
series. Stands first in production in the Kanawha district and as 
the Warfield coal (provisional correlation) is extensively mined in 
the Thacker district. It is generally high-volatile in character but 
locally of the medium-volatile type and yields both gas and splint 
coal with occasionally some cannel. 

High-volatile bed somewhat extensively mined in the Kanawha dis- 
trict to which its workable area is practically confined. 

One of the important coals of the Kanawha series mined at a number 
of places in the Kanawha district and probably in the Thacker 
district where the Upper War Eagle may prove to be at this horizon. 

A typical high-volatile coal. 

Thin (medium-volatile) bed found in the Kanawha district, but not 
mined at present on a commercial scale. 

Medium and _ high-volatile bed. Mined somewhat extensively in 
Thacker district and locally in Wyoming County. 

Medium and high-volatile coal. Mined somewhat extensively in vi- 
cinity of Alnwick Thacker district and found also in Raleigh and 
southein Fayette County. 

Thin semi-bituminou: bed found on southern margin of New River- 
Pocahontas districts and not mined on a commercial scale. 















FORM- NAME OF 
ATIONS COAL BEDS 
Hughes Ferry 
(Sharon Coal 
horizon) 
46 Iaeger 


3 2 
n Ec 
> ) 
R 2) 


47 Sewell Davy, in Tug River district 


49 
stick. 


New River Group 


Fire Creek 
(Quinnimont) 
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BITUMINOUS COAL BEDS OF WEST VIRGINIA—(Continued) 


LOCAL NAMES OF COAL BEDS 


Welch Tug River seam; Hemphill; Lambert. 
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COMMERCIAL VALUE AND IMPORTANCE 


No commercial value. Persistent over southern Nicholas and west- 
ern Greenbrier County. 


Thin dirty semi-bituminous coal. Possibly a split from the Sewell 
coal. Known area limited to Tug River district in the vicinity of 
the town of Iaeger, where it is mined to some extent. 

The most extensively developed of the three important semi-bitumin- 
ous beds of the New River district where it has held first place in 
production for many years. The Davy coal of the Tug River dis- 
trict is believed to represent the Sewell coal in McDowell County 
where it is extensively mined over a small area and yields an ex- 
ceptionally pure soft coal which is used principally for by-product 
coke purposes. 

Provisionally considered a distinct bed. May be part of Sewell above. 

Found in McDowell County where it is semi-bituminous in character 
and where it is extensively mined in the Tug River district. 


Beckley War Creek in Tug River District; White- | One of the three valuable semi-bituminous beds of the New River 


district. The newest mining operations are in this bed, large areas 
having been made accessible in Raleigh County through the build- 
ing of the Virginian Railway, on which the principal operations are 
located many of which also have a C. & O. Ry. connection. This 
bed is destined to take first place in the production of New River 


coal. 
The lowest of the three valuable semi-bituminous beds of the New 
River field. The first bed to be mined along New River and for 
many years the premier seam of this region. Partial exhaustion 
has relegated it to third place in production. Principal operations 
are on the C. & O. Ry. in the New River district. 
No commercial value. 
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N. & W. Ry.’s DESIGNATION OF CoAL FIELDs ON ITs LINE 





Small areas of semi-bituminous coal of considerable value in Mc- 
— County where at present it is occasionally mined on a small 
seale 

Limited areas of semi-bituminous coal in McDowell County, not 
mined at present but has a possible future value. 

Second in importance to the Pocahontas No. 3 coal and now mined 
extensively in the western end of the Pocahontas district and in the 
Tug River district with important undeveloped areas of good semi- 
bituminous coal in Raleigh, Wyoming, McDowell, and Mercer 
counties. 


Pocahontas No. 3 Pocahontas Thick Vein Pocahontas Flat | One of the most valuable coal beds in the United States and the 


source of the well-known brands of Pocahontas semi-bituminous 
coal. The present operations in this bed are confined almost ex- 
clusively to the Pocahontas district of the N. & W. Ry. The work- 
able areas are confined within Mercer, Raleigh, Wyoming and Mc- 
Dowell counties with a small adjoining area in Tazwell County, 
Virginia. 

Thin coal of no commercial value. 

Thin coal of no commercial value. 








output of West Virginia is shipped to markets beyond the 
state’s boundaries and is used in a larger territory than 
the coal of any other state in the country. 

The principal mining districts are shown in the ac- 
companying table, which gives particulars as to kind of 
coal, railroads, ete. The index of important coals being 
mined in each district refers to the table of coal beds: 
as will be seen, this gives a complete list of all the coals 
recognized in the state, arranged in their geological 
sequence from the lowest to the highest. The arrange- 
ment of this table is the same as those I prepared for 
the states of Pennsylvania and Ohio, which have already 
appeared in Coan AGE. 

Of special geological interest in the West Virginia coal 
measures is the importance of the Pottsville formation. 
While this formation is of little or no commercial value 
as a coal-bearing horizon in Ohio and Pennsylvania, in 
West Virginia it carries the most important seams of the 
state and is probably the most valuable coal-bearing 
horizon in the United States if not in the world. 

Recovery of Excessive Freight Charges—Suit cannot be 
maintained in a state court to recover against a railway 
company on the theory that freight charges collected on in- 
terstate shipments were excessive, if the rates charged con- 
formed to published tariffs, and no order for a refund or 
reparation has been made by the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission. (Nebraska Supreme Court, F. A. Foster Lumber Co. 
vs. Union Pacific R.R. Co., 151 Northwestern Reporter 168.) 

Statutory Safety Requirement not Controlled by Custom— 
The requirement of the Kentucky Mining Law that miners 
select their own caps and props and mark them, cannot be 
controlled by a custom to the contrary in a particular mine, 
so as to charge the operator with liability for death of a 
miner in a suit based on claimed failure of the operator to 
furnish caps and props under a custom requiring the foreman 
to furnish them on mere request. (Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peals, Palmer’s Administratrix vs. Empire Coal Co., 172 South- 
western Reporter 97.) 
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Stoker 


’ By T. A. Marsu* 





7 SYNOPSIS—For many years the use of the 
chain grate stoker was confined to the high-vola- 
tile, high-mowsture, and high-ash but noncoking 
coals of the West and Middle West. More recently 
a type of this machine has been devised which suc- 
cessfully handles the low-ash coking coals of the 
East. 





The type of stoker most extensively used in the dis- 
tricts tributary to the bituminous coal fields of the West is 
the chain grate, and the extensive development of this 


the demand for chain grates to broaden, and the ability 
to burn the semibituminous coking coals of the East, and 
also the high-ash and high-moisture coals of the West, 
has become a very important matter. 

Previous to three years ago, the chain grate was con- 
sidered absolutely inapplicable to the coking coals of the 
Zastern seaboard, and the Green Engineering Co. did not 
attempt to place its standard chain grate stoker in any 
locality which involved the use of a coking fuel. The 
characteristics of such a coal and its action when sub- 
jected to heat make it impossible to uniformly ignite, 
coke and consume this fuel unless it is treated by auxiliary 

















Fig. 1. 


machine has been made in the Middle West where the 
free-burning bituminous coals are obtained. 

An average analysis of the free-burning bituminous 
coal of the Middle West is as follows: 


NOME NT a dur aes ocho aia b lel coerce Sak MALO Ow eal Ome ) per cent. 
WAFRUING IME CON coors fines aieieite s sfole eG rial ole 30 per cent. 
MSR CGEY  @EUMEIONNE (5. 5)/s0sa; 0) ool occcanatine sis) eres siti a elal el einem ers 95 per cent. 
CMTE oe aanes Oral er ete Cero RE ECS SiN ale OES a LO eRe 10 per cent. 
bt Wer Ip. GL GEG CORES a c.< cidscs Sevicce ccouseees 12,000 


On account of the simplicity of operation, low main- 
tenance and particularly the ability to obtain high effi- 
ciency in operation, this type of stoker has become more 
and more widely used until the Green Engineering Co. 
alone has over two million horsepower in service. 

The successful results so generally obtained caused 





*Chief engineer, Green Engineering Co., 28 East Jackson 
St., Chicago. ‘ 








A STANDARD GREEN CHAIN GRATE STOKER 


REMOVED FROM THE BorLEr FURNACE 


means to an extent which the standard chain grate does 
not and cannot provide. 

Increase in the draft only serves to accentuate the diffi- 
culties which are found to be present in such cases, caus- 
ing holes to develop in the fuel bed, permitting a marked 
short-circuiting of the free air and seriously diluting the 
furnace gases. Even though the fuel can be successfully 
ignited, it has a tendency to draw together into solid 
masses of coke which burn only on the surface. These 
masses will then remain almost indefinitely as coke and 
either form an undesirable accumulation at the bridgewall 
or pass into the ashpit unconsumed. 

In addition to this unavoidable characteristic of this 
fuel, it forms a practically impervious layer near the 
front of the stoker and does not permit of the passage of 
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air under the influence of the furnace draft. It is, there- 
fore, most difficult to ignite if undisturbed and almost 
equally difficult to consume even if the ignition is success- 
ful and the draft sufficient to furnish oxygen. 

The Eastern coals do not as a rule carry much ash, but 
the intensity of the heat which results from the combus- 
tion of clean fuel is such that the impurities contained 
readily melt in the furnace, and those types of stokers 
which disturb the general formation of the fuel bed in- 
evitably produce clinkers by the fusing of the ash. There 
is but one proper method of burning bituminous coal and 
that is to allow it to remain quiet during the latter stages 
of combustion. Ash is naturally formed first at the grate 
surface where the oxygen supply is greatest and where the 


COAL 
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mitted to “set” so as to cement such particles together. 

The length of the incline and the extent of its agitation 
are sufficient to provide for the complete distillation of 
the combustible volatiles. This precludes further caking 
of the material and produces a resultant fuel bed in 
the form of uniform coke of comparatively small size. The 
fragmentary and porous nature of such a fuel bed in 
turn permits the carrying of unusually thick fires and the 
nearly complete extraction of the oxygen from the enter- 
ing air. 

With this arrangement it is quite possible to develop 
14 to 16 per cent. of CO, in the furnace gases under con- 
ditions of commercial operation. 

The efficient burning of high-ash and of high-moisture 














Fic. 2. Tue “L” Type or CHAIN GRATE 





combustion is therefore earliest completed. An inver- 
sion of the fuel bed brings this ash laver to the surface 
with the incandescent carbon below, and the fluxing of 
the ash is inevitable. There is no getting away from the 
fact that this action is objectionable to an extreme de- 
gree, it being the primary cause of both the brick and 
metal deterioration in the furnace of the stoker which 
inverts or mixes the fuel. 


Two ComBusTion ZoNES ARE PROVIDED 


The “L” type of chain grate stoker manufactured by 
the Green Engineering Co. provides for two distinct zones 
in the combustion process—the first being for the distil- 
lation and ignition of the combustible volatiles; the sec- 
ond for the combustion of fixed carbon. The inclined 
coking plates, over which the fuel flows in its descent 
from the hopper to the chain grate surface, are agitated 
toa sufficient extent to keep the fuel particles in constant 
motion relative to one another. The binding substance 
which exudes from the particles of coal is thus not per- 





STOKER, SHOWING THE OSCILLATING INCLINED CokING PLATES 
AT Front END 







coals is entirely a question of furnace proportions and de- 
sign, and the individual fuels must be studied and treated 
on the basis of experience. 

It is not generally known that the lignites of Colorado 
as well as the coals of Texas that contain more than 25 
per cent. of moisture can be burned with excellent results. 
Figures given below are from actual tests and were ob- 


tained in plants burning these fuels regularly. These 
figures can be depended upon as reliable. 
TEST NO. 1 
Fuel—Colorado lignite. 
Fuel analysis— 
WEGIBEUTC .6-656:0.4.6010:0-8 eealararel Rush eveieibroisicievelater sine 23.73 per cent. 
Volatile MACE? .occccoceevcc ceed cee cee 33.23 per cent. 
PEASE MEDIA yin 0:05. 010-5100 66! ece woe <leis.¢1s)0 ee 35.25 per cent. 
CS) VA ree eta aieie ion ota aushelakelsitisiererd ome ai 7.79 per cent. 
S010 OT I WOT o:5.0: o50501 014s wisiereoceiel vi sieieis «6 11,160 
B30. DEP WD AS TPC eo vic aw ccses ew eescses 8,520 
Type of boiler—Babcock & Wilcox. 
Type of stoker—Green chain grate. 
Horsepower Of Dboller........cccccesscccevces 400 
Grea he UIC. ob aco ous si 10.10 6.01 9 19 40616 096 Selec sere ners 103 sq.ft. 
Pounds of coal burned per square foot of 
grate surface per NOuUr......ccceccecccces 28 
Horsepower developed .....c-ccecseccccvees 512 
COe BE GAM OE so 6. 5:6:6i0:s sp 0:010. 016109 6 6818 019.900 sees “228 per cent. 


69.7 per cent. 


Combined efficiency of boiler and furnace.... 
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TEST NO. 2 
Fuei—Texas lignite. 
Fuel analysis— 
MRCINNR aaa oi dha aioe recieve cli mececederceccee 29.8 per cent. 
WOlStIIe TOGEEGE coe i cccc seer etaceacaca . 31.34 per cent. 
BIS6@ GAFDOR 6c esccccccs weareees cecceces Sek DOF Cont. 
UE OO ree ee ee esceee 13.15 per cent. 


B.t.u. per lb. of coal ary oraerar eke at aera Ole 9,838 
B.t.u. per lb. of coal as fired ....cccceee 6,906 
Type of boiler—Babcock & Wilcox. 
Type of stoker—Green chain grate, 





ene Gn UGNOE 656 csc oc wae Sew wee aco’ 600 
GEStS SUTIREE 6 occ cs cewteeccececwes 132.5 sq.ft. 
Pounds of coal burned dl Square. “foot “of 
grate surface per NOUP....cccccccsccscvsece 31.6 
Horsepower developed 586 
COs St GaMpPer. 6.0 ccnncecec --. 12.2 per cent. 
Combined pe 3 And of ‘boiler and furnace. «.. 68 per cent. 
TEST NO. 3 
Fuel—Texas lignite. 
Fuel analysis— 
MOIStUTE 6 ccc ces detesoernnwteeesececcees Ciena Den COMt 
Volatile Matter 6. occcccccccvscccsccecces «SUG HEY Cent. 
Bixe@ CATDON ..cceccs celenee Keecaccecscce BSHEO DE COM. 
ER ei et et eek et ore etehousiecs: @eheiel ache) iodo ees gore 11.66 per cent. 
B.t.u. per Ib. of coal dry ..... Aer akences ae 
Btu. per Ib.of coal AS red 2. cccicccccces 7,124 
Type of boiler—Babcock & Wilcox. 
Type of stoker—Green chain grate. 
Horsepower of boiler............ Rede ra mees 600 
GESCG 7 SUDEAEG. Sc ries selec ccelne come nner eal eee 132.5 sq.ft. 
Pounds of coal burned per square foot * of 
erate surface per OUP. .<..c<cccdtevcccecee 30.6 
Horsepower GeVeloOped ..vcccccccscrceccecees 615 
SO Be CNC a a ora ois 6 cus e miere 0 ene eee eee cure 11.3 per cent. 


Combined efficiency of boiler and furnace... 71.3 per cent. 


Coals which contain a high percentage of ash require a 
materially different design of furnace from low-ash fuels, 
but in both cases the grate surface should be large and 
the igniting arch ample. Some results from high-ash 
coal from Texas and Arkansas are given below, indicating 
that with proper furnace design and proportions excellent 
results can be obtained. It should be noted that in all 
of these tests both the CO, and the boiler efficiency are 
fairly high. 
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TEST NO. 4 
Fuel—Arkansas semibituminous, 
Fuel an i 
WEGINOUIN@ (6 6 oaeb os Ha Heccddceceadentuedeens 3.74 per cent. 
WVOIRGNG MIREEOR oc ccc dic cseeoewsesineeess 14.71 per cent. 
TEMG COMMON coc cece ceecewedeenns seeceene 57.08 per cent. 
OES Sct hacreads Chaco weenas seaneaes 24.47 per cent. 
B.t.u. per Ib. of coal Gry  ...ccecccccccces 11,190 
B.t.u. per lb. of coal as fired .....-..0e- 10,771 
Type of boiler—Babcock & Wilcox. 
Type of stoker—Green chain grate. 
Horsepower Of boiler..........eeeeesesecces 600 : 
CSI GURIUEG oo ow ccc ecw cuseedececewenues 132.5 sq.ft. 
Pounds of coal burned per square foot “of 
grate surface per hour........cec-e uaa 20.52 
Horsepower developed ......csccccccvccce aaa 641 
Ca Re CMINOR eos cc ccineweceeseceseceeea 11.6 per cent. 
Combined efficiency of boiler and furnace.... 73.3 per cent. 
TEST NO. 5 
Fuel—Arkansas semibituminous. 
Fuel analysis— 
WIOESOUNG - occ occ tesicae Pre rerer ee Prcee cere 1.77 per cent. 
WOIRGHG MWGCEGE 2 ca desecccscotceees ecoeee 25.9% per cent. 
WESGGr CABNONE 6 he cede eee cocunncdadeeneee 53.78 per cent. 
SI ewe acoce cere erecaaeeedeneeeucwes 28.54 per cent. 
BCw per lh Of COS! GEG  .cccccccccvceus 10,537 
E.t.u. per Ib.of coal as fired ....ccccccce 10,351 
Type.of boiler—Babcock & Wilcox. 
Type of stoker—Green chain grate, 
Horsepower of DODMEr.....cccccccceoes tcenwee 600 
Grate, SUBIACe 25... oes cetedsaddonvedevouecee 132.5 sq.ft. 
Pounds of coal burned per square foot of 
erate surface per NOUF......ccccccccces Aree 25.6 
Horsepower CQGVGIONGO ot ccsmeccanemee rere ree 743 
Cer Se OAMNOGEs =e co coos nnceeeduceeens ee 11 per cent. 
Combined efficiency of boiler and furnace. ... 71.1 per cent. 
TEST NO. 6 
Fuel—Texas bituminous. 
Fuel analysis— 
NURGURMRURE Cet (crac oi 2 edie weieind oma caeeius Jeaaed 4.48 per cent. 
MGNRESIG? WIRRGE cide cc csecccesieoceseeesaa 33.48 per cent. 
BERGE CREUOM cost occ cweceveewaes eeuueaed 35.38 per cent. 
DS RE eee ere re ewes Sawaaada 26.76 per cent. 
Et.u. per Ib. of coal dry ...e<««.« tiecavce -GtREe 


Bt.u. per ib.of coal as fired <..ccccscwees 9,796 
Type of boiler—Babcock & Wilcox. 
Type of stoker—Green chain grate. 


Horsepower of boiler...........cee0. cwecuwe 500 
GRAUG BURENCE® ci cteenccncendeusewcseeawewans 137 
Pounds of coal burned per square foot of 

erate surface per HOUP:.. .6 ccc ccccscaccece 27.87 
Horsepower developed «on. ccccccvcctccccecee 7 

Pe 5 a Ue CREE RNR ING oo oa ire si Sigs ww ee dew die eiaieadiers 10.6 per cent. 


Combined efficiency of boiler and furnace.... 66 per cent. 
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By Hucu ARrcHBALD* 





SY NOPSIS—The basis of efficiency work, which 
is the increasing of the amount of work of the in- 
dividual and the proper arrangement of that work, 
is as applicable to mining as to manufacturing. 
The means used for accomplishing this is by keep- 
ing simple records and timing the details of each 
operation. 





Gantt, in the opening sentence of his work entitled, 
“Work, Wages and Profits,’ makes the statement that 
“the greatest problem before engineers and managers to- 
day is the economical utilization of labor.” 

The greatest waste in mining is the waste of time. The 
proper balance between the efforts of each workman is not 
maintained, so that all suffer under unnecessary delays. 
As an insiance a tracklayer may be sent to fix a certain 
piece of track without any definite instructions based 
on investigation as to how much work needs to be done 
and how long it is going to take. The result is that the 
man starts for his work and finds that someone has taken 
the rail-bender. He may first have to find out who took 
it. Then he must find that man to learn where he left 
it. Then he must get the rail-bender to the place where 
he is going to use it. Then he finds that he will need 
some ties; so he must hunt around for them and wait 
for a trip to get them to the place to be fixed. Finally 





*Mining engineer, Scranton, Penn. 


after much wandering around heacan get to work. A mine 
is a friendly place and one can get into a conversation 
at any time; so any man wandering around will stop 
often to chat. If he is being paid by the day, all these 
talks are at the expense of the company. 

It is part of the duties of the supervisory force of a 
mine to see that the material needed on any job is at the 
place where it is to be used before the workman is sent to 
do it. Yet too often scorn is expressed for the workman 
who cannot do all his own planning. A separation should 
be made between the investigation of and the planning for 
the things that need to be done and the actual doing of 
them. No man should be turned loose in a mine to work 
out his own salvation. It is probable that the high rates 
which exist generally for piece-work in mines are due to 
this attitude of turning a man loose, combined with the 
attitude that as soon as a price is fixed for any piece of 
work it does not concern the interest of the company 
to help the man earn his living. On the contrary it is 
to the interest of the company just as much as seeing 
that a day’s work is done for a day’s pay. It is part of the 
organization of work. 

Costs May Br Repucep 

It is rather a delicate matter to suggest to any man that 
the organization which he has for accomplishing work 
is not the best. ‘He is likely to be offended. And yet it 
is a fact that costs can be reduced and outputs increased 
in many places merely by putting into effect a better or- 
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ganization. It is a problem that has been successfully at- 
tacked in the manufacturing field by Taylor, Emerson 
and other leaders. Sooner or later the problem will be 
taken up as generally in mining as it now is in manufac- 
turing, and the same results will be obtained. 

Many kinds of machines are manufactured and offered 
for sale, each one differing in some way from the others. 
The consequence is that much is written about machines, 
and they are the subject of many discussions. In con- 
trast, organizations are not for sale, are not easily trans- 
portable and have not as great a variety. 

The proper equipment of a mine is of primary import- 
ance. Work cannot be done without tools. And it is 
not to be recommended that supplies should be ordered 
without discussion and due consideration. But the ma- 
terial cost for mining coal is one-fifth or less of the labor 
cost, and yet it seems often as if it received the majority 
of the attention. There seems to be an idea, not alone 
in mining but in other lines of work, that men can be em- 
ployed almost without limit and the work turned out in 
proportion to the number employed. It is not so; there 
is a certain balance between the number of men and the 
equipment even in the simplest of mines. 

At one mine the number of loaders employed was re- 
duced about 50, and yet the tonnage was increased 300 
tons a day. Before that, the cars had been spread so 
thin over the number of men that the company had not 
been getting the full number of cars for a day’s work. 
And when a limited number of cars is spread over too 
large an area, there is a loss in the efficiency of the trans- 
portation units. At another mine where it was desired 
to increase the daily tonnage over the 600 tons a day 
which were being mined, advertisements were run in the 
papers for loaders. On counting up the number of load- 
ers, it was found that over 170 were already employed 
and that they were not getting enough cars to load to be 
able to earn a day’s wage. The reason for the inability to 
increase the tonnage lay in a different direction from the 
number employed. 

The simplest proposition in mining is that where the 
miner either digs and shoots the coal or, blasting it from 
the solid, loads it into the mine car himself, and where 
the car is taken by mule power over a short haul to the 
tipple. In this case as there are only two classes of work 
and so only one point of contact between classes, there is 
only one point that needs constant supervision—that be- 
tween the miners and the driver to maintain the proper 
balance of work. Moreover, the miner has more than one 
thing to do. When he is not loading coal, he is getting 
coal ready to load, so that delays on the part of one set 
of men are not as important as where a greater subdi- 
vision of work exists. 

It may seem like stating things with which everyone is 
familiar to call attention to some of the things in min- 
ing, but the true significance of some of the relations 
is not appreciated. 


Work Must BE PLANNED 


Efficiency work means the following up of each man 
and the arrangement of work so that each man can do his 
best. Under it, the management is expected to know all 
that goes on. The recommendation which was given for 
a track-layer—that all that was needed was to give him 
a job and he would find his work—does not prevail in 
efficiency work. That track-layer may have been excep- 
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tional, but for the ordinary man the work must be planned 
out. 

‘When machinery is used to cut the coal, three elements 
are introduced, and even more than. three, so that the 
supervision is not so easy a matter. With undercutting 
machinery it is necessary to watch that the haulage and 
the undercutting and the loading come out even in order 
to get good results. In, this case there is more than one 
point of contact, as the number of classes of work is in- 
creased. 

With pick coal mining, a miner can dig coal while 
the cars are being changed. With machine mining, the 
loader must lie idle between cars. Therefore it is best 
to have the cars changed quickly, for idleness breeds idle- 
ness. When, there is a long time between cars and the men 
have to sit in the cold, moist air of the mine, they get stif- 
fened up and do not load fast nor pitch into their work 
with vim. 

It is a fact that where men have plenty to do they work 
better than where they do not have enough. One morning 
in a mine I passed two men playing checkers while four 
others sat around wrapped up in their overcoats, watch- 
ing them. The mine foreman, who was along with me, 
commented after we had passed them upon the fact that 
it was easier to get men to load coal on another road in 
that mine where the men got more cars than on. this road. 
On the other road the men would fight over cars and come 
in early in the morning and stay late at night loading coal, 
while on this road the opposite was true, the men going 
home as soon as they had loaded one or maybe two cars. 
In support of this remark, he told me that a few days be- 
fore he had found two loaders fighting over a car, one 
of the men asserting his right to the car because, as he 
said to the other, “You had 13 cars yesterday and we 
had only 12.” The men on the other roads were only get- 
ting twos and threes. 

It is a result to be expected, for it takes a man about 
20 min. to load one ton of loose coal. If he loads four 
tons in a day, he would only be loading 80 min. He 
might have to stand three props for these four tons. With 
split props in a 4-ft. vein it takes hardly 5 min., more 
likely 3 min., to stand one, so that the man might work 
95 min. in a day. That would leave 385 min. in an 8- 
hour day for a man to loaf around doing nothing. If 
there is bottom to take up or roof to take down to make 
height for a car, this loafing time might be reduced by 
30 min. at a maximum, but that would leave 355 min.. 
nearly 6 hours out of the 8 that the man is supposed to 
work. - 

When a man has to loaf that long, it is no wonder that 
he goes home as soon. as he feels inclined. It is not good 
for the man. It is not good for the company. 

There is the assumption in this calculation that the 
man can load the coal directly into the car without turn- 
ing it over. It is best to have the rooms of such width 
that this can be done. There is always the question, too. 
of how much a man can do. The answer is generally 
given on a guess without any study of what actually is 
being done. One foreman guessed that at his mine one 
could hardly expect a man to load more than 4 tons of pick 
coal in a day. On examination it was found that 60 per 
cent. of his men were loading 414 tons or better. 

Just as the place to begin the cleaning up of a mine 
is at the face of the workings, in order that all that is 
gathered may travel always toward the pit-mouth, s0, 
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too, the place to begin efficiency work is at the face. The 
essentials of mining are two things—shoveling and trans- 
portation. If there is no shoveling done, there will be 
no transportation ; so the problem to tackle first is shov- 
eling. 

If there is any coal loaded into mine cars by ma- 
chines, it is so small at present that it can be neglected. 
All coal is practically loaded by hand. The size and the 
shape of the shovel used by the men are subjects for con- 
sideration in efficiency work. At a mine where an at- 
tempt was being made to work a seam 27 in. in height 
and irregular to boot, all the men were paid by the day, 
the shovels being supplied by the company. No. 1 and 
No. 2 flat coal shovels were used, but as these seemed 
to have too long a handle to be convenient, a few shovels 
were specially obtained with a very short handle, one 
where the D-shaped part began almost at the end of the 
iron. In every other respect the shovel was the same. 
3ut these shovels did not work well, and’so a return was 
made to the long-handled shovels that were first used. 

The trouble was not in the length of the handle, but 
in the shape of the whole shovel. A man uses with diffi- 
culty a shovel in which the space between his hands is 
less than his shoulder width—preferably a little greater, 
about 22 in. What was needed in a low vein such as this, 








TABLE 1. 
—- Days 
16 17 18 19 20 21 23 24 5 26 27 28 30 31 — 
Loaders* Cars 
126 2 (3 3 5 4 3 3 4 6 2 6 10 3 4 62 
128 1 é 4 4 5 3 2 4 7 0 5 1 4 4 51 
127 4 4 4 4 5 5 2 3 5 5 5 2 5 5 58 
145 4 4 4 3 4 2 4 4 5 4 5 3 5 4 55 
143 0 4 4 3 2 3 3 4 4 5 2 4 5 3 46 
144 0 3 5 4 1 3 4 4 0 4 0 4 a 3 40 
130 4 5 4 4 4 4 6 3 7 5 0 4 6 7 63 
149 7 4 3 4 2 2 6 8 2 0 6 4 6 57 
139 3 5 3 4 4 4 3 4 9 3 7 5 + 0 58 
140 3 5 4 4 3 4 4 1 0 3 0 5 3 1 40 
129 6 5 5 3 3 3 4 4 1 2 1 4 4 6 51 
141 6 4 6 3 3 3 3 5 0 3 1 5 4 5 51 
132 3 5 4 4 4 3 4 4 5 5 7 4 2 3 57 
133 2 5 4 4 4 4 3 3 6 7 6 3 3 3 57 


* In fourth left heading. 


where it is hard for a man. to crowd himself in and where 
he would have to shovel with the blade vertical, was a 
scoop-shaped shovel having a low lift and a quick rise 
from the blade to the handle, so that the man could get 
his hand near to the load. The shovel that was being sup- 
plied had all the faults it could possibly possess. With a 
scoop, the men could pitch the coal about 12 ft. as against 
9 ft. with the flat coal shovel—a gain in shoveling effi- 
ciency. 
MEN SuHoutp Be TREATED As INDIVIDUALS 

Th_re is one ides to be got rid of in starting efficiency 
work, and that is the consideration of the workmen as a 
mass. When one goes to a mine and begins to ask ques- 
tions, the answers are often in the form “the men this” 
and “the men that,” without specifying which particular 
men. The men in the mine should be treated as indi- 
viduals, and after records have been made of the work of 
each one, sum totals showing the whole work can be made. 
The results will often be different from the guesses upon 
which the work had been proceeding. 

As an example of the kind of records which can be 
made, Table 1 is given, which is the record of one heading 
in a mine for a period of two weeks. At this mine, which 
is a bituminous mine, with a seam of coal about 4 ft. in 
height, the men are paid by the ton. In the first column 
is given the number of the loader. Opposite each number 
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is recorded the number of cars which were dumped over 


the tipple on each day in the two weeks. In the total col- 
umns are given first the total number of cars for the two 
weeks and beside them the total tons. The next column 
gives the average cars per day; it is merely the total cars 
divided by. the number of working days in the period—in 
this case 14. The third column is the car weight of the 
loader expressed in tons and decimals of a ton. This is 
merely the total tons divided by the total cars. The 
last four columns are the essential ones. 

The first is the column showing the attendance of each 
man expressed in the percentage of the number of days 
he sent out coal. As the men did not report for work at 
this mine and no record was kept of their attendance, it 
had to be assumed that they were at work on every day 
that a car was dumped having their check. 

The second column is the car-weight efficiency. It was 
assumed in this case that, as some of the men regulariy 
loaded their cars with 1 ton 13 ewt. (1.65 tons) of coal, 
all could do the same. This was purely a machine mine, 
and all the men were working under practically the same 
conditions ; so each man’s car weight was divided by 1.65 
tons and the efficiency expressed in percentage. The 
highest car weight efficiency at this mine was 104; the 
lowest 72, or 1 ton 3.6 cwt. 


MARCH 
Per-Day Attend- Car 

—Total ——— Cars, ar ance, Weight, Tonnage, Total 

Tons-Cwt. Tons Weight G Eff. Eff. E 

99-00 4.43 1.59 100 96 101 97 
82-05 3.92 1.61 93 98 90 81.7 
86-10 4.14 1.48 100 90 87 78.3 
87-04 3.93 1.58 100 96 89 85.4 
68-15 3.54 1.49 93 90 76 63.7 
61-09 3.63 1.53 79 93 80 58.8 
92-17 4.85 1.47 93 89 102 84.6 
83-16 4.38 1.47 93 89 92 76.2 
93-02 4.46 1.60 93 97 102 92.0 
66-15 3.33 1.67 86 101 80 69.5 
75-11 3.64 1.48 100 89 77 68.5 
77-08 3.92 1.52 93 92 85 72.7 
84-11 4.07 1.48 100 89 86 76.5 
84-18 4.07 1.49 100 90 94 84.6 


The tonnage efficiency was calculated on a basis of a 
task of 7 tons a day. As the price per ton was 42c., 7 
tons would give 2.94 as the earnings per day. Since 
in other regions the union scale calls for $3 a day as 
the amount a miner should earn, it was considered that 4 
tons was a good basis, giving, as it does, almost $3. The 
highest tonnage efficiency was 134, while the lowest was 
t8. ‘'wenty men had 100 per cent. or better; that is, 
they sent out over 7 tons on each day they were at work. 

On Wuat Dogs Errictency DEPEND? 

As the total efficiency of a man. is dependent upon the 
regularity with which he sends out coal and the manner in 
which he loads his car, the total efficiency is the product 
of the attendance, the car-weight efficiency and the ton- 
nage efficiency. As these are here all expressed in per- 
centage, the last column is the product of multiplication 
of the three preceding ones. One man at this mine had 
an efficiency of 112, while his next-door neighbor, who was 
in attendance an equal number of days, had 41—quite a 
contrast ! 

Tables 2 and 3 show a summing up of all the sheets 
of the individual workers for this two weeks at the same 
mine. Table 2 shows the division of results according 
to headings. It is self-explanatory, column 1 being the 
name of the heading; column 2, the total number of cars 
from that heading, this being divided in two cases accord- 
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ing to the work; column 3, the total tons; column 4, the 
sum of the number of days that the various men worked ; 
column 5, the product of the division of column 2 by 
column 4; column 6, the product of the division of column 
3 by column 4; column 7, the average car weight for that 
road. The standard car weight at the bottom means 
that at this mine the men were not paid for any weight 
which they might have on their car above 1 ton 15 ewt. 
(1.75 tons). The purpose of making this sheet was to 
find out where the men were getting the most cars and 
where the tonnage was greatest per man, as well as the 
car weight. Tonnage might be low on account of a poor 
machine runner or some other cause which would be dis- 
covered after investigation. 


TABLE 2. SECOND HALF MARCH, 1914 


Average 
No. of Cars per Tons per Car 
Tons-Cwt. Man-Days Man-Days Man-Days Weight* 


1887-17 
362-07 
1525-10 
1321-11 
296-03 
2248-17 
629-03 
1619-14 
1144-01 
rit and dip.. 452-17 


* Standard car weight 1.75 tons. 


Heading 
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SECOND HALF MARCH, 1914* 


Ave. No 
Dist. of Tons—1000/ 


Care Tons-Cwt. Hauled Tons— 1000’ oP per Mulet Gradet 
1887-17 


TABLE 3. 


Heading 


4k ool dip.. 298 


* Fourtcen days worked in the second half of March. 

+ The standard haul for a mule is 100 tons 1000 feet per day. 
haul 1400 tons 1000 feet on a level road. 

t 1.2% grade in main heading. 

§ 2}-ton motor. 


Table 3 is a further summation of the work. This was 
made to give a comparison between the transportation 
units used in gathering the coal up to the point where it 
was taken by the main road motor. As the work of get- 
ting the cars to the men should not be judged by the 
number of cars that come from a road without consider- 
ing the conditions under which the work is done, the 
grades encountered are marked. 

The general standard for mule haulage is that one 
mule can haul 20 ton-miles in a day; that is, a power 
equivalent to that required to haul one ton 20 miles or 
20 tons one mile on a level road. This is equal to hauling 
100 tons for 1000 ft. It will be seen from this transpor- 
tation sheet that the two mules hauling to 4C and 5C 
headings are exceeding this standard, hauling 1474 tons 
a distance of 1000 ft. for the 14 days, part of the haul be- 
ing on a 41% per cent. grade. This is good work. In con- 
trast is the work of the motor, which was doing only 203. 
It showed that the motor was not being used to its full 
advantage, though needed for a dip heading, since it was 
doing less than a mule. As a side light on the motor, 
it was found that the son of the boss was running it. 

The examples shown for a mine are given for only two 
weeks. The application of efficiency principles means 
the keeping of continuous records. There are many forms 
that can be used, but the essential is that they shall be 
the record of each individual and not the record of a 
mass. 

They may seem so simple as to be hardly worth keeping, 
but good use can be made of them. Bookkeeping is done 
for all money expended, whereas little is done for labor ex- 
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pended, but it is just as necessary. These records should 
be in the form of journals and ledger accounts. 

As to the saving in dollars and cents that can be made, 
it runs in,all directions. Perhaps as simple as any is 
the saving in arguments. There is nothing so deadly to 
an argument put up by a poor workman that he cannot 
make a day’s pay as the fact, which he soon learns, of 
there being a complete record of his work in comparison 
to the men around him. 

Then, too, it will be frequently found that 75 per cent. 
of the coal is sent out by 50 per cent. of the men. If the 
other 50 per cent. of the men were brought up to stand- 
ard, normal output, the total output would be increased 
50 per cent., with a consequent reduction in cost. But 
when an attempt is made to increase the output, it is a 
good plan to know in what particular each man falls 
down. On the sheet shown in Table 1, loader No. 127 
got out less coal than No. 145 though he loaded three 
more cars, because his car weight was 2 ewt. less. At that 
he was 0.17 below the standard. This equals 11 per 
cent. of the weight on the car. His loading of a full car 
would decrease the transportation cost on his cars 10 per 
cent. If the transportation cost is 15c. a ton, this is a 
saving of 114c. 

Continuous records are particularly useful in any 
mine where allowances have to be frequently made on 
account of the dead work due to irregularities in the coal. 
As to the labor involved in keeping up records, one such 
as is shown in Table 1 can be posted each day in about 
15 min. for each 100 men. The compilations at the end 
of the two weeks take about half a day. 

as 


Of Imterest to Miners 
By Joun MaAseEr* 


I was conversing with a friend a few days ago, and in 
speaking about mining laws he stated that at the mine 
where he was employed they were “compelled to use only 
permissible powder for blasting the coal” and complained 
that it “broke the coal too fine,” which meant a great loss 
to the miner because he was paid only for lump coal. Fre- 
quently, also, a shot would misfire and the miner must 
then go home without having any coal ready for the next 
day. But the “greatest trouble,” he claimed, “was to keep 
sufficient earth on hand for tamping the holes.” Each 
miner was “compelled to provide his own earth for tamp- 
ing,” which was a requirement of the mining law. 

At this point I interrupted him, to tell an incident in 
my own experience that, I believe, will be of interest 
to all Coat AgeE readers. I had been working three 
years in the mine at the time the accident happened that 
I am abount to relate. Previous to that time I had 
worked continuously as a miner in gaseous mines. My 
experience of nine years in mining coal convinces me that 
there is little fear of danger if miners will stop fooling 
with gas feeders and obey the mining law. 

The mine where I was working was well ventilated and 
operated in full compliance with the law. The coal was 
3 ft. 2 in. high and overlaid with a solid roof. There 
was a “binder” near the bottom of the seam, varying from 
1 to 4 in. in thickness, and beneath this was 5 in. of coal. 
I found that it always took more powder to break down 
the coal when the shot was mined below than when the 


*Garrett, Penn. 
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mining was done in the top of the seam and the shot 
placed below. For this reason I mined all my coal in 


ne ELI Lit the top of the seam, 
YY yy , Uy i> fy which gave _ better 
YY Yj ms Y Yj Y coal and made it eas- 
Yi 4 ier to pick out the 
binder, which was 
then easily separated 
from the coal in large 
pieces. 

In the accompany- 
ing sketch I have 
shown the condition 
that existed at the 
face of the room 
where we were work- 
ing, at the time the 
accident happened. 
.The room was driven 
about 50 ft. ahead of 
the crosscuts shown 
in the figure. We took 
out the coal, as indi- 
cated, in steps about 
6 ft. wide and 31% ft. 
deep, mining the coal 
at the top and plac- 
ing the shots in the 
bottom of the seam. 
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altogether about 
three cars of coal 
blasted down and 
ready to load when I 
suggested eating our 
dinner. My buddy, however, had drilled the hole shown 
in the right-hand corner, at the face of the room, and 
he wanted to shoot this hole and then take his dinner 
while the smoke was clearing away. 

While I started to eat, he prepared a charge of 6 in. 
of a 4-F grade of black powder. I offered to assist him, but 
he preferred to do it himself; and when he was ready and 
called “Fire” we both hid in the crosscut between this 
room and the next and waited for the shot to go off. This 
shot failed to break the coal, however, blowing out the 
tamping with a whistling noise (“squealer”). I remarked 
that he had not used enough powder to break the binder. 
After eating our dinner, we examined the hole together, 
and I suggested that we load out the coal already shot 
down before shooting the hole again. My buddy was 
mad, however, and persisted in drilling and firing another 
hole in the middle of the seam. 

While he was drilling this second hole, I prepared a 
charge of 7 in. of powder and after inserting this in the 
hole tamped it with coal slack. When this was done and 
the shot lighted we both hid, as before, in the crosscut. 
Whether the result was due to there being two holes or 
whether the first shot had sprung the coal I do not know, 
but the explosion filled the room with flame for several sec- 
onds, the flame extending to within 10 ft. of the cross- 
cut. I shall remember the incident all my life as we were 
both terribly frightened. I want to urge, here, every 
miner never to fire a shot until all fine coal, slack and in- 
llammable substances of any kind whatever have been 
cleared away, especially any powder remaining after 


PLAN oF Room, SHOWING THE 
LocATION OF THE SHOT 


At this time, we had ° 
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charging the hole. I want to suggest, also, as a means of 
safety, that coal operators should fwrnish their miners 
with enough clay to tamp every shot. Coal-dust should 
never be used for this purpose. 


es 
Coal Used by Power Plants 


R. E. Horton in Engineering News tabulates some 
computations of the yearly coal consumption in tons un- 
der various conditions and based on the use of 1 lb. of 
fuel per horsepower-hour: 

COAL REQUIRED PER __HORSEPOWER-YEAR, __TIIE 


AMOUNT OF COAL USED WHEN RUNNING BEING 
TAKEN AS ONE POUND PER HORSEPOWER-HOUR 


Gross Tons, Short Tons, 

2240 Lb. 2000 Lb. 

310 365 310 365 
Method of Operation Days Days Days Days 
10 hr. per day, no banking....... 1.38 1.63 1.55 1.83 
10 hr. per day plus 4 for banking 1.84 2.17 2.07 2.43 
12 hr. per day, no banking....... 1.65 1.96 1.86 2.19 


2.21 2.61 2.48 2.92 
3.32 3.91 3.72 4.38 


When the consumption per horsepower-hour is known or 
assumed it can be multiplied by the figures in the table. 
For example: A plant runs 10 hr. per day and 310 days 
per year, generating an average of 500 hp. It uses 214 
Ib. of coal per hp.-hr. and needs an allowance of 14 for 
banking. Coal costs $3.50 per gross ton. From the 
table, the proper unit consumption per horsepower-year is 
1.84 gross tons. Consequently 

2.5 & 1.84 & 500 X& $3.50 = $7735 annual cost. 
Sometimes it is necessary to know how many tons of ash 
will have to be disposed of each year; then the decimal 
proportion of ash in the coal can be substituted for the 
price per ton. For 15 per cent. ash the foregoing example 
shows 

2.5 X 1.84 & 500 & 0.15 = 345 gross tons. 
& 
Rhode Island Anthracite 


Rhode Island anthracite has long been a puzzle to min- 
ing men and capitalists. Is it a fuel or can it be best 
used for making refractory linings for blast furnaces? 
After a study of the Rhode Island anthracite field, the 
character and qualities of the coal and the results of tests 
of its use in house and steam furnaces and in the making 
of briquettes and coke, the U. S. Geological Survey has 
published a preliminary report by George H. Ashley in 
Bulletin 541-F. 

The coal has been known in Rhode Island for 150 years 
or more and during the last 100 years scores of attempts 
have been made to mine it commercially in many places. 
With one exception these attempts have not been success- 
ful, and most of the mines have been abandoned within 
three years. 

In general it has been found that Rhode Island anthra- 
cite is difficult to handle, and that the cost of handling, 
on account of the large quantity required to produce a 
given amount of heat and the higher percentage of ash, 
will be greater than that of other coals ; furthermore, when 
burned it can produce only from 40 to 80 per cent. of the 
heat units produced by the coals with which it necessarily 
must compete. In general it may be said to show about 


12 hr. per day plus 4 for banking 
24 hr. per day, no banking....... 


two-thirds the heat value of Pocahontas coal and when 
the extra cost of handling the coal and ash is reckoned it 
may be estimated that Rhode Island anthracite will yield 
not over one-half the heat afforded, dollar for dollar, by 
Pocahontas coal. 
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A Powerful Tractor for Heavy 


Delivery 





SYNOPSIS—Description of the new Know trac- 
lor, which embodies the latest ideas in heavy motor 
construction. The machine transports a load of 
10 tons and is equipped with electric starter, a 
new type of direct and hydraulic brakes and sev- 
eral other novel features developed after consid- 
erable experimentation. 





A motor vehicle capable of carrying a 10-ton load 
with 60% of the weight on large steel-tired wheels has 
just been put on the market by the Knox Motors Co., 
of Springfield, Mass. For several years this company has 
been manufacturing a three-wheel tractor in which the 
front end of an ordinary heavy truck was carried on a 
platform over the rear driving wheels of the tractor. 








carried by the rear wheels of the trailer. The wheel- 
base of the tractor itself is 10814 in. 

The front wheels have 36x4-in. solid tires, and the driv- 
ing wheels have 38x6-in. solid double tires. The width 
of the face of each section of the driving-wheel tires is 
about 414 in., or 18 in. for the two wheels. Thus the 
total weight imposed on the road surface by the driving- 
wheel tires of the tractor when carrying a fully loaded 
trailer is about 800 Ib. per in. of width. Notwithstanding 
the length of the whole vehicle when the trailer is at- 
tached, it can turn in very crowded quarters, as the front 
wheels are so designed that they can be skewed to a sharp 
angle, and the center plate on which the front end of the 
trailer rests is so designed that the tractor can swing 
to a sharp angle with the trailer and not foul anything. 
By an ingenious arrangement of springs, the trac. 














SIDE VIEW OF 





This machine has now been redesigned with two wheels 
in front instead of a single wheel and with a-number of 
novel features. The illustration herewith shows one of 
the new type tractors equipped with a heavy truck as 
a trailer. The trailer vehicle may be of any type de- 
sired. The front end of the trailer vehicle rests on a 
turntable over the rear wheels of the tractor. 


GENERAL Detaits or New TRACTOR 


The new tractor, fully equipped but without a trailer, 
imposes a load on the front pair of tires of 3750 Ib. and 
on the rear tires of 4700 lb. When the trailer is attached 
there is no increase of the load on the front tires, but with 
an ordinary truck about 40% of the weight of the trailer 
with its load is carried by the driving wheels of the trac- 
tor and 60% by the rear wheels. If the trailer carries a 
paying load of 20,000 lb. and its weight empty is 4000 Ib., 
the total weight on the driving wheels of the tractor would 
be about 14,400 lb., and about the same weight would be 


THE Tractok witH CoaL WAGON 








ATTACHED 





tor machinery and the driver are carried easily and 
smoothly over rough roads and left entirely free from the 
jar of the heavy load carried on the trailer and the driv- 
ing wheels. The load on the center plate which supports 
the front end of the trailer is carried by very stiff and 
heavy springs to the driving-wheel axle, while flexible can- 
tilever springs 48 in. long, entirely independent of the 
heavy springs, support the rear of the tractor chassis and 
have their rear ends resting in slideways under the rear 
axle. Thus the rear axle is isolated from the tractor 
chassis, and while it is maintained in line by strut rods it 
is free to move up and down, equally or unequally as to 
either of its wheels, without motion of the chassis. This 
construction should not only add materially to the com- 
fort of the driver, but should be of advantage in relieving 
the engine and propelling machinery from the jar and 
vibration inevitable when a very heavy load is carried on 
a freight truck, besides relieving the tractor chassis from 
twisting stresses. 
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A very interesting feature in the design of the propel- 
ling machinery is the interlocking differential lock. As 
every driver of a motor car knows, the differential gear 
through which the rear axle is driven, while absolutely 
essential to enable the vehicle to turn corners, is a very 
serious drawback to the effective traction of the machine 
on slippery or muddy roads. If either driving wheel slips, 
the entire power is transmitted through the slipping 
wheel, while the other driving wheel remains stationary 
just at the time when its effective traction is most needed. 

The differential lock is a mechanism by which the 
driver, by pressing down a lever in the floor of the cab, 
can lock the differential gears so that the two driving 
wheels are compelled to turn together as if the rear axle 
were one rigid piece. If, however, this lock were thrown 
into the gears with the engine running and one driving 
wheel slipping, perhaps at high speed, breakage of the 
gears would be inevitable. In order to prevent this, the 
mechanism by which the differential gear is locked is con- 
nected with sliding bars which move the transmission 
gears and throw the transmission into neutral position 
before the differential lock can engage. Of course, when 
the transmission gear is thrown to neutral, the slipping 
rear driver in contact with the road instantly stops. The 
mechanism by which this result is effected is quite sim- 
iliar in its general design to the familiar mechanical inter- 
locking apparatus for railway switches and signals. Aft- 
ter the driver has locked the differential, he can then set 
the speed-change gear to any position he desires. 


BRAKE ARRANGEMENT 


A feature of truck design which has given ‘much 
trouble with trucks operated in hilly country is the 
braking system. As every engineer knows, a brake is 
merely a mechanism for converting the inertia of a moving 
vehicle into heat. On an ordinary touring car weighing 
1500 to 4000 Ib. the usual type of brake, consisting 
of a contracting band on the exterior of a brake drum on 
the rear axle with an expanding band on the inner sur- 
face of the same drum, works satisfactorily. The amount 
of heat generated by the brake is not great enough to cause 
overheating of the parts, and on long and steep hills care- 
ful drivers generally use the engine to assist in retarding 
the car. When a heavily loaded truck is descending a 
long hill, however, the number of foot-pounds which must 
be converted into heat between the top of the hill and the 
bottom becomes so great that, unless sufficient surface 
is given the brakes and sufficient provision made for the 
dissipation of the heat, difficulty is apt to be experienced. 

The service brake on the new Knox tractor is de- 
signed, not on the lines of the ordinary pleasure-car 
brakes, but on those of railway-car braking practice. A 
cast-steel drum, 14 in. in diameter and 4-in. face, is se- 
cured to each end of the jackshaft. A foot lever in the 
(driver’s cab enables him to bring a pair of cast-iron brake 
shoes in contact with the faces of this drum. The driver 
can automatically lock this brake lever in any position he 
desires. The inner surface of the drum has a large num- 
ber of projecting ribs for radiating the heat developed. 
The cast-iron brake shoes are as easily removable and 
about as cheap to renew as the brake shoes on a railway 
car. As the jackshaft turns in fixed bearings and is not 
variable in position with reference to the chassis, as is the 
wheel of a railway car, the brake shoes can have a very 
lose adjustment, so that very small motion of the foot 
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lever is required to apply or release these service brakes. 

In addition to this effective service brake, an emergency 
brake, operated by hydraulic power, is applied to the in- 
terior of two heavy drums 20 in. in diameter and 614-in. 
face, secured to the rear axle, the driving spocket form- 
ing part of the same drum. The hydraulic pressure is 
transmitted by a flexible pipe from the pressure pump in 
the driver’s cab to the brake-operating cylinder on the 
rear axle. Thus the rear axle may move as it pleases 
with reference to the chassis of the tractor without affect- 
ing in any way the adjustment of the brake. 

The hydraulic pump applying the brakes is operated by 
a hand lever convenient to the driver’s seat. Three or four 
quick strokes of the pump are sufficient to bring the ex- 
panding brake bands in contact with the drums on the 























Front View or Tracror 


driving axle. The ratio of the hydraulic pump plunger 
and of the brake-band setting plunger is 10 to 1, enabling 
the driver to exert an enormous braking force on the 
driving axle. This brake pressure is maintained until 
the handle of the hydraulic pump is moved forward to the 
end of its travel, when a valve is released, allowing the 
liquid to flow back to the reservoir, when the springs 
withdraw the brake shoes from contact. 
SpeEeD ContTroL, OILING AND ELECTRIC STARTER 

Another interesting departure from ordinary motor- 
truck design is the omission of the governor generally ap- 
plied to motor trucks to limit the speed at which the ve- 
hicle may be run. Instead of applying a separate gover- 
nor, the designers of the motor used on the tractor have 
adopted such proportions that at a speed of 1000 r.p.m. 
the horsepower of the motor begins to rapidly fall off, in 
whatever gear the transmission is running. 

The gear ratios of the transmission are such that with 
the motor running at 1000 r.p.m. and the transmission 
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in high gear, the tractor will run at 9.4 mi. per hr. In 
intermediate gear the speed of the tractor is 3.9 mi. per 
hr. In low gear the speed of the tractor is 1.6 mi. per hr. 

Another interesting and important mechanical feature 
is the use of oil under pressure for lubrication. Lubri- 
cating oil is forced to the main bearings by a small gear 
pump which delivers the oil under a constant pressure of 
30 lb. per sq.in. through holes drilled into the center of 
the main bearings. This is the system of lubrication 
now in use on the bearings of large marine naval en- 
gines, where the service is most severe. Experience has 
shown that under these conditions a constant film of oil 
under pressure is maintained between the shaft and its 
bearings, and wear is practically eliminated. 

The truck is equipped with an electric lighting and 
starting system. There is little doubt that this will be 
considered an economic necessity in future motor-truck 
design. If hand-cranking must be used to start the motor, 
drivers will inevitably keep the engine running idle when- 
ever the truck is standing rather than undergo the exer- 
tion of cranking it; thus idle running involves a constant 
waste of fuel and keeps the engine hot. With an elec- 
tric starter the driver stops the engine whenever the 
truck stops, knowing that he can start it by pressing a 
button. 

The motor of the tractor has four 5x51%-in. cylin- 
ders, cast in pairs and having the valves placed in the 
heads, which are bolted to the cylinders. The gasoline 
supply is contained in a 25-gal. reservoir and is fed by 
a vacuum system to the carburetor. Four gallons addi- 
tional is carried as an automatic reserve supply. 

Finally, it may be noted that the engine has been spe- 
cially designed with a view to work in wet and muddy 
regions. The carburetor, magneto, generator and start- 
ing motor are all placed high upon the engine, at least 
31 in. above the ground level, so that in case of necessity 
the machine can be run through water of a considerable 
depth without being put out of commission. 


BS 


Extracts from a Superintend- 
ent’s Diary 


When our lawmakers perfect and put into operation 
suitable laws covering minimum wages, employers’ lia- 
bility, old-age pensions, etc., they will have made it pos- 
sible for a superintendent to follow the dictates of his 
conscience at all times without violating general company 
rules governing rates of wages, maximum number of em- 
ployees in different departments, etc. 

Company auditors in general offices far removed from 
the base of operations can think only in terms of averages, 
and they have perfected systems based on averages that 
enable them to pick out all force-account and payroll vari- 
ations, no matter how small the variation in wages or 
number of employees may be. 

But model cost sheets with all the deadheads eliminated 
make no provision for tiding over faithful men who 
through circumstances often beyond their control, such as 
sickness or accidents out of working hours, are obliged to 
live somehow without working, often for long periods of 
time; nor do they carry pensions for men grown old in 
the service, nor for widows and orphans of men killed 
through their own carelessness, but killed nevertheless, 
and at inopportune times, often with cupboards left bare. 
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When the time arrives, then, when no more cripples or 
pensioners can be carried on the roll without exceeding the 
maximum and thus attracting the attention of the audi- 
tors, the superintendent’s troubles will begin; I know 
whereof I write because my troubles began last month. 

There has never been a time since I was granted a 
superintendent’s title that I have not been contributing 
out of my personal income a small amount at least toward 
some unfortunate family’s support; lately the demands 
(all of them worthy of generous response) have become so 
numerous that I have stretched my conscience almost to 
the breaking point by throwing some of the burden on the 
company, just as if the company had made regular pro- 
vision for such emergencies. 

It’s all very well to say that Dick Brown lost his life 
through his own carelessness and deserved just what he 
got, but so long as Dick Brown’s family remains on the 
verge of starvation within our camp the manner of Dick’s 
death can have little effect on our treatment of his family. 
Likewise it’s a simple matter to say that Old Man Smith 
would not have been penniless if he had persistently saved 
a very small portion of his savings over a period of years 
and therefore deserves little sympathy, but so long as Old 
Man Smith remains in our camp we are not going to sit 
calmly by and watch him starve, sympathy or no sym- 
pathy. 

Friends of unfortunates are always willing enough to 
head subscription lists and take them through the camp, 
and most of our citizens do subscribe liberally to all such 
appeals; but the necessity of aiding by private subscrip- 
tion men grown old in a company’s service has never 
seemed just to me. It is possible to use a certain number 
of cripples and old men to replace boys employed as trap- 
pers, tipple hands and the like, but here again one’s con- 
science asserts itself, and the man who can serenely watch 
a crowd of broken-down old men and cripples forced into 
service that they may drive away the wolf at their doors 
would soon bring his company into bad repute. 

I have just been reading an article dealing with com- 
pulsory old-age pensions, and the author characterizes all 
such legislation as a blow aimed at personal liberty; he 
sees in such legislation nothing but the secret workings 
of soulless corporations. 

Evidently the author of that article never had his con- 
science put to a test by being called upon to create posi- 
tions on corporation payrolls to take care of derelicts. 


- Coal Output of China 


From a recent report of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Commerce at Peking it appears that the output of coal in 
the various provinces of China during last year was 9,- 
272,000 tons, says Commerce Reports, divided as follows: 
Manchuria, 840,000; Hupeh, 100,000; Chihli, 2,160,000: 
Anhuei, 60,000; Shansi, 2,500,000; Shantung, 932,000: 
Honan, 900,000; Szechwan, 300,000; Kiangsi, 800,000: 
Hunan, 500,000; Shensi, 50,000; Kwangtung, 50,000; 
Kansu, 50,000; Yunnan, 30,000. 


Assumption of Risk by Miner—Notwithstanding the legal 
duty of a coal operator to make safe miners’ places >f work, 
a miner assumes the risk of being injured or killed in walking 
under a defective roof in the main entry of a mine, after he 
has been warned against the danger and his attention has 
been specially called to the defect. (United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit; Pearson vs. Rocky Moun- 
tain Fuel Co.; 219 Federal Reporter 496.) 
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A British View on C 
Jpportunities--I] 


By G. Brerrit* 








k SYNOPSIS—This is the second and concluding 
| : article by Mr. Breffit. The ultimate prominence 

i of the United States coals in the world’s markets 
is now an accepted fact. The author also discusses 
] the adaptability of our coals for export business 
e and outlines a tentative scheme for entering the 
: foreign markets. 
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4 There is no doubt that America is destined to be the 
4 chief source of coal supply, and as soon as an export busi- 
3 ness from the United States is fairly commenced, the 
progress will be rapid. But a shop must be opened before 
customers come to buy, and at the present time foreign 
purchasers scarcely recognize this country as being in the 
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5 market to sell. 
: As this export business grows, it will have its effect 
% upon what has been best described as the “set of trade.” 
2 New markets for the use of coal will be opened, while the 
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transportation of coal itself will increase bunker require- 
ments, and more coaling depots will be needed; in short, 
it is an example of business making business. 

An illustration of the gradual change in the “set of 
trade,” as applied to the British coal exports, will be 
found in the accompanying statement (Table D) show- 
ing the quantities and percentages exported to each group 
of countries every fifth year for the last half century. 
Some lesson is usually to be learned from statistics, dry 
though they may be, and the object in working out these 
particular results is to show how, as the coalfields of the 
United States and of the Far East have developed, the 
British trade with groups 5, 6, 7 and 8 has dwindled, 
finding its replacement in the increase with groups 1, 2 
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Our Export 


and 9, while groups 3, 4 and 10 (at no time of any mag- 
nitude) have remained almost stationary. This is the 
grouping that has been adopted by the statistical depart- 
ment of the English Board of Trade, the boundaries of 
each being roughly shown on the map. 

Export business should be cultivated. Although it is 
a healthy sign for a country to consume its own produc- 
tion of coal, the United States is really too dependent 
upon its home customers. An “equilibrium” is wanting, 
and as a result there is irregularity of work, which is bad 
for both employers and employed. Besides, regular work 
means cheaper coal, and in the long run it is the home 
consumers who benefit by this. Therefore an increase of 
exports becomes a benefit to the people and should be 
encouraged whenever possible by the state. 

At first sight it would appear otherwise, as any addition 
to the vendors’ list of customers would tend to strengthen 
prices, to the detriment of existing buyers; but this har- 
dening tendency is more than compensated by the 
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cheapening of production consequent upon more regular 
work, so that a coal owner could make larger profits with- 
out raising his price—or even in spite of lowering it. 

Appended hereto is a statement showing the chief 
destinations of coal exported from Great Britain, Ger- 
many and the United States in 1905 and in 1912. It 
may be observed in this statement (see Table F) that the 
exports from Germany, although increasing annually to 
all countries, are chiefly in the direction of contiguous 
countries; exports to “other countries” being only from 
31% to 7 per cent. of the total. 

Probably the ideal organization would be a codperation 
of all the coal producers in the world, but this may be at 
once dismissed as entirely impracticable. Nor is it worth 
while to discuss the codperation of all the producers in 
one country; the interests are too diffuse and the condi- 
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TABLE E. PRINCIPAL DESTINATIONS OF COAL EXPORTS (GIVEN 
IN THOUSANDS OF TONS) 








1905 1912 
To U. K. Germany U. S. U. K. Germany U. S. 
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Other countries... 10,128 582 670 13,260 2,106 2,598 

47,476 16,831 9019 64,445 30,644 17,689 


tions too various, to be brought together in one line. 

But to associate all the producers of one district, or 
even the producers of a particular class of coal in one dis- 
trict, is both feasible and worthy of consideration; and 
when the success attending the Westphalian scheme is 
reviewed it is surprising that such associations are so 
rare. 

Control may be obtained in several ways, such as: 

(a) By purchase of the undertakings. 

(b) By amalgamation. 

(c) By pooling sales. 

(d) By convergence of sales to one office. 

(e) By purchase of the greater part of production. 

(a) Entails an enormous capital outlay, even if the 
purchases can be effected at prices satisfactory to the 
buyer, which is unlikely. 

(b) Cannot be hoped for to any large extent, owing to 
the difficulty in agreeing upon the valuation of each com- 
ponent part. 

(c) Is only applicable either when the several interests 
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In any of these cases the principle sought is that of 


“selling from one office,” in order that fluctuations in 


prices may be accommodated to the relation of supply to 


demand and nothing else, and so do away with the unnec- 
essary competition which so frequently cuts prices need- 
lessly. 

In addition to this, the operator (or the administrator, 
as the case may be) could so handle his product as to be in 
a position to offer exceptional terms to consumers—par- 
ticularly guaranties, under specified penalties, as to qual- 
ity. Such a condition would be onerous to an individual 
coal owner, while it could be undertaken with compara- 
tively little risk by a group of producers, or by the admin- 
istrator, because of the varied sources of supply. 


ADAPTABILITY OF AMERICAN COAL FoR EXPortT 


The production of coal in the United States is not only 
very large, but is so varied in character that there is little 
doubt as to the ability of this country to supply, with a 
few exceptions, the entire demands of the world. The ex- 
ceptions include: 

(1) The high-grade smokeless steam coal, which has 
so far been found only in South Wales and which has a 
special market (where price is not of first consideration) 
in warships and mailboats. 

(2) The very dry steam coal, verging upon anthracite, 
suitable for the manufacture of producer gas, of which 
there appears to be no supply in the United States. 

(3) Coking coal. Of this there is a large production, 
but it is all needed in this country and none can be spared 
for export; particularly as the area is not extensive and 
at the present rate of exhaustion will be worked out in 
a comparatively short period. 

But with the exception of the special demand upon 
No. 1, which this country does not produce, and on No. 3, 


TABLE D—EXPORTS OF COAL FROM GREAT BRITAIN—TO THE 10 GROUPS OF MARKETS (GIVEN IN THOUSANDS OF TONS) 


2 3 4 
Russia, Sweden, France, Spain, W. Coast British 
Norway, Den- Mediterranean, of Africa, South 
mark, Germany, Azores, Madeira, Ascension Africa 


Holland, Belgium Canaries and and St. 
and Whale St. Vincent Helena 
Fisheries 

Year Tons % Tons % Tons % Tons % 
| eee _ 2,452 34.7 3,029 42.8 33 (0.4 27 0.4 
1865...... ih ice parent 3,070 $4.5 3,810 42.8 54 0.6 38 0.4 
ee ssh 4,038 36.1 4,960 44.3 50 0.4 14 0.1 
_.( ae phe 5,408 38.7 5,995 42.9 60 0.4 48 0.3 
1880. . ia bo : 6,213 34.7 8,299 46.4 125 0.7 168 0.9 
1885. . 5. wid Ses : 7,290 32.1 11,261 49.6 191 0.8 199 0.9 
1890. ne eee be Ss 9,252 32.1 14,766 51.3 361 1.2 264 0.9 
1895. . eee . . 11,044 34.8 15,334 48.3 266 0.8 252 0.8 
a . 18,108 41.1 1,068 47.8 625 1.4 708 1.6 
LC . £1,735 39.1 27,114 48.8 457 0.8 197 0.3 


all produce the same quality, in which case each is con- 
tent to receive the same price as his neighbor, or when the 
variations in quality are so exactly represented by the 
variations in price that the results admit of no dissatis- 
faction. 

(d) Is the simplest method, as it involves only the con- 
sent of individual operators to the principle and the as- 
surance of a capable and trustworthy administrator. 
There is no disturbance of capital, no pooling, and no 
disclosure of internal affairs. 

(e) Requires no “consent,” and could be operated by 
anyone endowed with sufficient credit to make unlimited 
purchases. The actual cash for working capital (beyond 
payment of railroad freights) is not necessarily large, all 
depending on whether any longer credit is allowed to buy- 
ers than is obtained from sellers. 


5 6 7 8 9 10 
E. Coast Ceylon N. America Pacific 
of Africa, . Straits, (Atlantic), Braziland Coast of 
Mauritius, Indian China, Central Argentina North and 


Arabia Continent Japan, America South 





and Persia Austral- (Atlantic), America 
asia and Venezuela 
Pacific and West 
Islands Indies Total 
Tons % Tons % Tons % Tons % Tons % Tons % 
89 1.2 146 2.1 308 4.3 710 10.1 204 2.9 ae 221 7,074 
88 1.0 217 2.4 267 3.0 843 9:5 312 8.5 1175 1:9 8,876 
87 0.8 250 2.3 315 2.8 819 7.4 445 4.0 200 1.8 11,178 
116 0.8 367 2.7 406 2.9 663 4.7 519 3.7 398 2.9 13,979 
146 0.8 655 3.7 632 3.6 782 4.4 562 3.1 309 1.7 17,891 
241 1.0 776 3.4 747 3.3 646 2.8 986 4.4 374 1.7 22,710 
282 1.0 686 2.4 747 2.5 449 1.5 1454 5.5 477 1.6 28,738 
286 0.9 805 2.8 660 2.0 492 1.5 1977 6.2 598 1.9 31,715 
254 0.6 100 0.2 765 1.7 182 0.4 1977 4.5 302 0.7 44,089 
984 1.7 372 0.7 4189 7.6 552 1.0 55,600 


which is not for sale abroad, it appears that the United 
States has coal to offer suitable for every purpose and 
that it is only a matter of price, regulated by efficiency, 
as to what portion of the world’s orders can be booked. 
The classes of coal used and the proportions required 
vary considerably in different countries. From the point 
of view of quantity, the markets of France and Italy are, 
te the English merchant, of equal importance, both coun- 
tries importing about 10 million tons of British coal an- 
nually, but there is much difference in the class of coal 
bought by each. Italy produces no coal, and the quantity 
imported from Great Britain is practically all Italy con- 
sumes, less than 5 per cent. coming from other countries. 
France, on the other hand, uses 35 million tons of native 
coal and buys another 10 million tons from Germany and 
other countries besides the 10 million tons from Great 
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s,itain; so that French purchases are, to a greater or 
less extent, confined to selected qualities, while the Ital- 
ian imports are fairly representative of the country’s 
needs. 

I would sum up the foregoing into three recommenda- 
tions: 

(1) Organize internally with the view of lessening 
competition and of economizing production. 

(2) Please your customers by helping them to find out 
what best suits them; by giving them this, or the nearest 
approach to it possible, or, if you do not produce it, by 
getting it for them. 

(3) Obtain all information of what is going on in 
other countries, statistical and otherwise; remembering 
that anything, no matter how trivial or apparently irrele- 
vant, may have a bearing upon international competition. 
Some Notes on Fuel Consumpe 

tion at San Francisco 


The population of Oakland, with Berkeley and Ala- 
meda, is estimated to be 300,000 at the present time, and 
taking all the cities and towns situated on San Francisco 
Bay into consideration, the population is very nearly a 
million. San Francisco has an even climate the year 
around; its highest mean temperature is given as 61 deg., 
for September, and its lowest as 50 deg., for January. 
The average date of the first frost in autumn is Dec. 10 
and of the last in the spring is Jan. 25. San Francisco 
is the financial center of the West and occupies eighth 
place for bank clearings in the United States; these 
amounted to $2,624,428,532 in 1913. 
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each of 7500 tons’ capacity, to be operated by the Coast- 
wise Transportation Co., of Boston, have been chartered 
for six years in this service, and it is understood they 


will usually load in Baltimore. These ships will be 400 
ft. long and 55 ft. beam, with engines amidships. The 
keels have already been laid at Camden, N. J., and one 
is to be ready in October and the other in December. 
Other ships are in process of construction, but are de- 
signed primarily for coastwise trade. Among these are 
the three steam colliers, of 5000 tons each, for the Poca- 
hontas Navigation Co., which will be factors in the Poca- 
hontas field. 


@ 


Situation in tke Middle West 


The more hopeful Indiana and Illinois operators feel 
that any change would be for the better, conditions now 
being at their worst. Current shipments are confined 
absolutely to orders, and in consequence there is little 
consignment coal on hand to disturb things, which is 
encouraging. There is also a renewal of activity in 
manufacturing and industrial circles in the Chicago dis- 
trict, which should soon reflect favorably on the coal 
trade. On anthracite, some orders have been placed at 
April storage prices, but there is no movement of con- 
sequence. The old-line companies are maintaining cir- 
cular prices, but the independents make concessions to 
obtain orders. 

& 
Conditions at Milwaukee 


Summer retail rates on coal at Milwaukee went into 
effect on Apr. 1. Nearly all anthracite grades with the 


RECEIPTS OF COAL AT SAN FRANCISCO (IN TONS) 


British Great 
Year Columbia Australia Britain Japan 
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Oil has replaced coal for steam production on the Pa- 
cific Coast and nowhere to a greater extent than in Cali- 
fornia. In addition, coal has had to contend with the 
competition of electricity and gas here as in other places. 
Electricity is produced by water power, and for reserve 
power the companies are keeping steam plants that burn 
crude oil. The gas is produced and sold generally by the 
companies that sell electricity. The gas is now made 
from oil instead of from coal. 

The marine department of the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce compiles an annual statistical report of all 
the coal brought into San Francisco harbor as cargo and 
of all that which enters by rail. The Oakland Chamber 
of Commerce does not compile statistics, and figures are 
not available for coal entering other ports of San Fran- 
cisco Bay by rail. These figures as compiled are shown 
in the table herewith. 


Developments im Ocean Shipe- 
ping Facilities 

That some shippers are intending to enter oversea 

markets as a permanent thing appears in a recent an- 


nouncement of ships being built to carry coal from 
Chesapeake Bay to Mediterranean ports. Two steamers, 
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exception of buckwheat now retail at 50c. per ton below 
the winter rate. Egg and stove sizes of anthracite are 
quoted at $7.60 per ton instead of $8.10, chesnut at 
$7.85 instead of $8.35, and pea size at $6.55 instead 
of $6.60. Buckwheat remains at $5.25. On bituminous, 
Pocahontas sells at $6 as against $6.50 during the winter 
and Hocking Valley at $4.75 instead of $5.25. 

With the exception of stove coal the supply of domestic 
fuel coal is ample; some dealers have been short on this 
grade and have been replenishing their stocks by rail. 
Some cargoes of anthracite now afloat at Buffalo will 
come forward as soon as navigation opens. Stocks of 
soft coal on the docks are a little above normal and the 
rate of shipment fair. Indications are that the move- 
ment for the coming season will be about the same as 
that of last year. It is the policy of Milwaukee coal- 
handlers to keep stocks replenished to the limit of storage 
apacity. Milwaukee’s favorable situation as a distrib- 
uting center is reflected in the stability of her coal trade. 
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The following values for power factors may be assumed 
for circuits and used in any calculations when exact values 
are not known: 


Incandescent lighting and synchronous motors ..95 per cent. 


Lighting and induction motors ........0c.ceccess 85 per cent. 
FRAUGCEON MOCOFE AIONE 2.06 ccc ci ccc tecicceress 80 per cent. 
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Coal im Canadian Middle West 


The importance of the coal deposits of Saskatchewan, 
occurring as they do in a territory lacking almost entire- 
ly resources of timber or water power, has been to a great 
extent overlooked in the past, says Consul Samuel C. Reat, 
of Alberta, in Commerce Reports. Of late years the in- 
vestigations carried on by both the Department of Mines, 
Ottawa, and the Geological Survey of the United States, 
on the coals of the same character on the other side of 
the international boundary, have brought out facts which 
place these deposits on a much higher plane, and these in- 
vestigations have paved the way toward obtaining more 
definite data which will develop uses for these low-grade 
lignites for purposes hitherto thought impossible. 

The more important districts, or rather those districts 
which have been studied in any detail, are very few; but 
there is no doubt, as the demand for coal grows, other dis- 
tricts will be developed. 

The only important district at present from the ship- 
ping standpoint is the Estevan district, while the Willow 
Bunch area has been tapped by a railway only lately. From 
estimates computed by the Geological Survey of Canada, 
it is found that the coal resources are enormous. The 
estimated tonnage in the Belly River formation is 33,908,- 
000,000 tons. In the Tertiary formation in the Souris 
area, consisting of eight townships, there are 2,304,000,- 
000 tons, while the area to the west of Souris has possi- 
bilities up to 23,600,000,000 tons. 

The principal mines of the Estevan district are those 
of the Western Dominion Collieries Co., whose property is 
equipped for an output of 1000 tons per diem; those of 
the Manitoba & Saskatchewan Coal Co., equipped for an 
output of 2000 tons per diem; and those of the Eureka 
Coal & Brick Co., with an output of 200 tons per day. 
There are some 15 to 18 other smaller mines, supplying 
mostly local markets and working intermittently. 

According to a report just issued by the Dominion 
Government the 3,821,739 short tons of coal produced in 
Alberta for 1914 was 11.25 per cent. less than in 1913. 
The export of coal from Alberta to the United States 
last year was 106,087 tons, according to the official report. 
The declared export returns from this consular district 
show only 7774 tons. 

There are 246 coal-producing mines in the Province of 
Alberta, of which 62 were new mines opened up last year. 
The cost in lives of this 3,821,739 tons of coal last year 
was 209 victims of fatal accidents, of whom 189 were 
killed in the Hillcrest mine alone and 1 man on the sur- 
face, making the mining accidents, aside from the Hill- 
crest, only 20 for the whole province. 


North Dakota’s New Coal Laws 
3y A. L. H. StTreet* 

Coal was the subject of two laws adopted by the North 
Dakota Legislature, which adjourned Mar. 5, 1915. 

One of these laws describes the word “coal” as including 
“all kinds of coal, and what is known as lig- 
nite coal.” The other law relates to the use of lignite coal 
in state and county institutions and schools. Summarized, 
the provisions of this act are as follows: 

The various state institutions, county buildings and 
public school houses of the state must “use for fuel native 





*Attorney-at-law, St. Paul, Minn. 
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or lignite coal or lignite-coal products, and it shall be un- 
lawful for any officer to purchase for use in such institu- 
tions any coal other than that taken from 
the mines within the boundaries of this state,” except when 
the cost of other fuel does not exceed that of native coal, 
and excepting public schools located six miles or more 
from a mine or railroad station. 

The purchases of lignite coal must be based upon pro- 
posals invited by notice in a newspaper published and 
having a general circulation in North Dakota and must be 
awarded to the lowest responsible bidder. Copies of 
such proposals must be filed with the Secretary of State. 
Proposals are to be based upon the standard of 2000 lb. 
per ton. 

The law reads as follows: 

Standard contract grade of lignite coal shall contain as 
delivered 33 per cent. of moisture as determined at 105 deg. C. 
For actual weight of moisture above 35 per cent. deduct 
proportionately the price per ton. Standard contract-grade 
lignite coal, water-free basis, shall contain from 10 to 15 
per cent. of ash. For each 1 per cent. of ash above 15 per 
cent. deduct 2% per cent. of the bid price per ton. For each 
1 per cent. below the 10 per cent. add 12 per cent. of the bid 
price per ton. Standard contract-grade lignite coal shall 
contain, water-free basis, not over 2 per cent. of sulphur. 
For each 1 per cent. or major fraction thereof above 2 per 
cent. deduct 2 per cent. of the bid price per ton. Standard 
contract-grade lignite coal shall contain, water-free basis, 
9500 B.t.u., and the price per ton shall be based upon that 
number of heat units. When the B.t.u. are in excess of that 
amount, such excess shall be paid for proportionately; and, 
if the contents are less than 9500 B.t.u., then a proportionate 
amount shall be deducted from the price. The method of 
ascertaining the above facts shall be agreed upon between 
buyer and seller; provided, that any school or institution 
which does not use to exceed 50 tons of coal in any one year 
shall not be required to publish for proposals. 

Any board that violates the provisions of the act ren- 
ders its members personally liable for the purchase price 
of the coal and exempts the institution from liability; 
“provided, however, that this act shall not apply to country 


schools or public buildings where no janitor is employed.” 
& 


A Government Coal Mine 
By A. P. Connor 


This mine, which was showr on the front cover of 
Coat AGE last week, is owned and operated by the Federal 
Government. The coal is a lignite variety and is depos- 
ited in a flat bed. The mine consists of a series of drifts 
in a 9-ft. seam, while the workings extend to an average 
depth of 100 ft. below the surface of the ground. 

The main entry in the mine is about 2000 ft. long and 
6 ft. in height and width. The rooms where the work- 
ings have progressed are about 150 ft. long and 16 ft. 
wide. The mine is ventilated by motor-driven fans. The 
workings are wet, the water being collected in sumps and 
taken out in barrels. The average output of the mine is 
100 tons a day. The cost of mining the coal, including 
maintenance costs, has been found to be $1.78 a ton. The 
miners are provided with comfortable quarters free, and 
their wages average from $3.50 to $5 a day. 

The mine is situated at Williston, N. D., on the govern- 
mental reclamation project there. 

Claims to Ownership of Coal—When underlying coal is 
owned by a person other than the owner of the surface of 
land, any title acquired to the surface through adverse pos- 
session cannot be deemed to affect the title to the coal. 
(United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit; 


Shrewsbury vs. Pocahontas Coal & Coke Co.; 219 Federal 
Reporter 142.) : 
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The Labor Situation 





SYNOPSIS—The Coshocton miners of Ohio ap- 
prove by referendum vote an agreement with the 
operators. The rate for run-of-mine coal ma- 
chine-mined is 51c. for wide work and 60c. for 
narrow work. A reduction in wages is demanded 
at a small mine in Pennsylvania, and the duration 
of a shutdown is extended at Vesta No. 5. Floyd 
County, Kentucky, is organized. 





The joint committee representing the miners and operators 
in the Coshocton district, which met at Coshocton, Ohio, last 
week, agreed on a wage scale. This was submitted to the 
referendum vote of the miners’ organization on Apr. 10 and 
was carried almost unanimously. In all, about 1200 miners in 
the district are affected, and they have been idle since Apr. 
1, 1914. 

The scale as formulated by the joint committee provides 
for 67.6e. for pick-mining on a mine-run basis. In machine- 
mining in wide places llc. will be paid for cutting and 40c. 
for loading, or a total of 51c. In mining by machine in narrow 
work 138c. will be paid for cutting and 47c. for loading, making 
60c. Inside workers are to be paid at the rate of $2.84 per 
day and outside labor at the same rate as provided in the 
former scale. C. L. Barnes was chairman of the conference, 
and the secretaries were E. P. Miller and C. R. Thrapp. 


Eastern Ohio Still on Strike 

In the eastern Ohio district there were no developments 
during the past week. Everyone appears to be awaiting the 
action of the legislature on the Gallagher amendment to the 
mine-run bill. It is announced that it has been placed on the 
house calendar for action Apr. 12. Eastern Ohio operators 
in general believe it will be adopted. 

The officials at the miners’ headquarters at Bellaire have 
issued a statement saying that the miners will not sign ex- 
cept on the mine-run basis, no matter what the legislature 
does with the Gallagher bill. 


A Mine Lowers Wages in Somerset County, Pennsylvania 

A correspondent at Garrett, Penn., writes that the Atlantic 
Coal Co. has demanded a reduction of 10% on all day labor 
and 5c. on each ton of coal, the schedule applying to No. 2 
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plant. It was also declared that nothing would hereafter be 
paid for setting timbers. This resulted in a strike of about 
200 miners. The Atlantic Coal Co. operates near Meyersdale, 
Penn., in the Somerset County district. 

It is much to be regretted that some operators think they 
are justified in reducing wages so as to take contracts away 
from other companies which are still paying the scale cus- 
tomary before the depression. All attempts to secure such 
advantages over their competitors injure the employees of 
the other companies and should be resisted by the men work- 
ing for any management seeking such a reduction. Every- 
one knows that no company would be disposed to reduce 
wages if it thought it would have to meet the competition 
resulting from equal reductions made by its rivals. The 
whole reasonableness of a cut in the wage-rate lies in the 
advantage it gives to one employer to undersell a competitor 
who pays a better wage. He is not out to create trade, but 
to secure it at the expense of another man who is more lib- 
eral to his men and who hesitates to add to their misfortunes 
by giving them at once both short pay and short time, 

Vesta No. 5 mine, owned by the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co., of Pittsburgh, reopened Apr. 8 after a long period of 
idleness. It is said that the miners refused to return to work 
unless 18 men formerly employed by the company were rein- 
stated. The company did not argue the matter, but closed 
down the mine. 


The Union in Kentucky and West Virginia 


In Floyd County, Kentucky, two organizers of the United 
Mine Workers of America have managed to form a strong 
branch of the organization, apparently with the approval of 
both miners, operators, business men and county Officials. 
The meetings were held in the courthouse. Two hundred 
charter members were admitted. 

The returns on the referendum in the New River and 
Winding Gulf coal field are now officially reported. The 
agreement recently made has been ratified by a majority of 
156% votes. Several local unions lost their votes because 
their returns were made under seal. These were Fayette, 
McAlpin, Tams, Glen White and Slab Fork. Eccles’ returns 
arrived late. Had the votes of these locals been counted 
their vote would have stood 1007 for ratification as against 
54214 for rejection; so the action of these unions would have 
been to swell the small majority in the other parts of the 
field. Of the 40 unions voting, 23 were for ratification and 17 
for rejection. Of those favoring ratification, 12 voted unani- 
mously. On the other side 11 were equally clear as to the 
right course of action. 
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With Her Liniments and Patches 


HEN our youthful lives were pestered 
With the boil that ached and festered, 
And with gashes, bruises, scratches, 
Blisters, burns and stings galore, 
Mother soothed our wounded feelings 
And accomplished wondrous healings 
With her liniments and patches, 
Like a first-aid corps. 


GEE performed the dual mission 
Of the surgeon and physician 
Till we felt that she could handle 
Any kind of cut or sore; 

But, arrived at man’s discretion, 
We are forced to make confession 
That she couldn’t hold a candle 
To the first-aid corps. 





By MICHAEL BERNARD 


Written Expressly for COAL AGE 








Always Swift and Always Ready 


LWAYS swift and always ready, 

Calm, self-confident and steady, 
Trained to shun the painful errors 

Made by rescuers before; 
Armed with bandage, gauze and lotion, 
Filled with courage and devotion, 
Grim disaster holds no terrors 

For the first-aid corps. 


CCIDENTS like laceration, 

Twisted limbs, asphyxiation, 
Severed artery and bleeding, 

And a half a hundred more, 
Fail in modern times to frighten, 
For the outlook’s bound to brighten 
When proficient help comes speeding 
With the first-aid corps. 
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Economic Utilization of Coal 


The American coal operator of today is a thorough 
economist. There was a time perhaps when guesswork 
and the rule-of-thumb answered the purpose of carrying 
on his business. Fortunately that time is past, and the 
modern operator must know the facts and takes nothing 
for granted. 

We have heard much in the recent past concerning the 
exhaustion of our coal measures, and “conservation of 
natural resources” has become a household word. Some 
people hold the view that we of the present generation 
are morally accountable to those that are to come after us 
for our profligate waste of the riches with which nature 
has endowed the world. 

However ethical such a doctrine may appear and how- 
ever high a literary polish may be given to the phraseology 
in which it is couched thinking people are of the belief 
that the present is ours to enjoy and that we should make 
such use of nature and her gifts as best to serve the pres- 
ent needs of humanity. Let the future take care of itself. 
Coming generations will have their problems as we have 
ours and will doubtless be able to solve them by ways and 
means quite as efficient as those which we employ. 

We have long been accustomed to regard coal as a 
substance containing a certain number of British thermal 
units per pound, this heat being made available through 
chemical combination with a certain quality of atmos- 
pherie air. Coal has been and is now being purchased 
regularly on the basis of its heat content. A contract for 
fuel has been a balance between British thermal units 
upon one hand and dollars and cents upon the other. A 
ton of coal has meant so much heat and nothing else. It 
has been, and in large measure is still in the popular con- 
ception, a fuel and a fuel only—a storehouse of heat- 
energy which warms our homes, cooks our food, lights 
our buildings, hauls our trains, smelts our ores and drives 
our commerce to the four corners of the globe. 

Within the comparatively recent past, however, man 
has learned that coal contains more than British thermal 
units; that a multiplicity of products useful in the arts 
and sciences may be recovered from the gases evolved in 
the process of coking. Furthermore, the heat, the prin- 
cipal constituent for which the coal is dug, remains prac- 
tically undiminished. 

Besides the coke and gas which may be employed ad- 
vantageously for metallurgical purposes or for the gener- 
ation of power, the tar, ammonia, benzol, etc., recovered in 
the process of coking frequently possess a market value 
almost, if not quite, equal to the original coal as it was 
delivered to the byproduct ovens. 

In our present stage of development along economic 
lines, no one would venture the assertion that the utmost 
attainable has been reached. Development of the coal 


industry will proceed in the future as it has in the past, 
whenever and wherever such development and improve- 
ment will pay a reasonable dividend upon the capital 
necessarily invested. 
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The invested capital of production is increasing, but not 
so rapidiy as is the cost of coal. Consequently the time 
may not be far distant when we may reasonably anticipate 
that, notwithstanding the high fixed charges of the by- 
product coking plant, we will no more consider burning 
raw coal for the sake only of the heat which is thus liber- 
ated than today we habitually eat wheat in preference to 
bread. 

But this improvement in the utilization of coal will not 
come about as a measure of conservation. It will tran- 
spire rather from natural economic causes, such as the 
increasing cost of coa! production and transportation. 
The products evolved will be many and varied, but their 
market value will be such that when the cost of the raw 
coal is properly proportioned, heat (or the primary prod- 
uct for which the coal is mined) will be little if any more 
expensive than it is at the present day. 


KS 


The Have-Nots in California 


California in 1913 had 35 coal miners and two operat- 
ing coal mines, and it produced 24,839 tons of coal. It 
also at one time had a Special Commissioner of Mine 
Accidents who, once appointed, promptly muckraked the 
coal operators in other states than his own, not being able 
to find any at home, and made statements from which a 
competent technical mining man would have refrained 
largely because they were not true. 

But California, being a revolutionary state, has not 
been satisfied with these services to the industry, but has 
recently memorialized Congress to inaugurate Govern- 
ment ownership of coal mines, the Assembly of the state 
showing a marvelous unanimity and voting for the resolu- 
tion 49 to 5. Assemblyman Downing, a socialist of Los 
Angeles, introduced the bill. 

The Sacramento, Calif., journalist who recorded the 
fact declares that the California legislature never did this 
before. It is its first offense apparently; let us hope it 
will be its last. The reporter declares that “the project 
calls for the supplying of citizens with coal at the cost-of- 
production price.” 

Herein is the goal of much of the present-day social- 
ism—the abolition of profit. When, however, the govern- 
ment absorbs all the businesses of the world and runs 
them all without profit, when also all the sources of taxa- 
tion are cut off because private ownership is at an end, 
shall we not long for some profits to build our plants, 
excavate our railroads and common roads and meet the 
constant needs for expansion? Everywhere we go we see 
evidences of profit—factories, bridges, docks, dwellings, 
tipples, power-houses and what not. Only where Indians 
and savages live are none to be found. 

To seek an end of profits is nihilism and not socialism. 
We fear that the mild climate of the state has unbraced 
the Californians and made many of them disposed to 
policies which can end only in the death of civilization. 
And like the man who was asked where he preferred to 
have a carbuncle they declare they like best to have it on 
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the other fellow. They would like to see the regulation of 
industry tried on the sister states. 

A coal miners’ organ quotes a diatribe by Scott Near- 
ing, an instructor in political economy at the University 
of Pennsylvania and at Swarthmore College, Pennsyl- 
vania. In it he says: 

Is not the world beginning to realize that today the most 


sinister crimes against the ideals of Christ’s religion are 
committed by the system of industry for profit? 


If he will change realize to imagine we will agree with 
him. The world is truly beginning to believe that profits 
need an apology. But when we note that almost every 
improvement is derived from capital which is created by 
profit, then that profit becomes to us as dear as our homes, 
as indispensable as our means of employment. We know, 
when we reflect, that almost all construction is from the 
profits of some business somewhere if not of the business 
where the improvements are made. 

Imcreasing Connellsville Coke 


Production 

Tron and to a lesser extent metallurgical fuel are re- 
garded as trade barometers. It is a well-recognized fact 
that when the steel mills of the land are busy other in- 
dustries follow suit, and no man needs to go hungry if he 
is willing and able to work. 

Metallurgical fuel such as coke is produced only about 
as fast as it is needed, and consequently its rate of pro- 
duction is an index to industrial conditions scarcely less 
sensitive and reliable than the manufacture of steel and 
iron. 

During the past three months, or since the beginning of 
the present year, the production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region has been steadily increasing. The first week 
in January saw about 200,000 tons of this fuel produced 
in that locality. At the present time the production is 
slightly over 280,000 tons weekly. 

While many mines in the coke region have worked 
steadily for many months past, the majority have been on 
part time or closed down altogether. Many are now, 
however, either resuming operations after a shutdown or 
are increasing their capacity. 

The reports from southwestern Pennsylvania have in 
the past few weeks been particularly encouraging. One 
hundred ovens have been blown in at Allison No. 2. The 
Ellsworth Colliery Co.’s works at Cokeburg and Ells- 
worth have been placed in full operation. The Marianna 
mine of the Pittsburgh-Buffalo Co. is working with 500 
men. One hundred ovens were recently fired at Alicia, 
making 400 at that place. Reliance is operating 235 
ovens six days per week; 35 additional ovens have been 
fired at the Century plant; 120 ovens were recently fired 
at Thompson No. 1 plant, making 400 in all, or the entire 
oven installation. Furthermore it appears to be the con- 
sensus of opinion that other plants will be starting within 
the next few weeks. 

Whatever may have received the bulk of the blame for 
the present business depression, it would appear that one 
real cause of lessened prosperity lay in a lack of con- 
fidence. It would further appear that this lack of con- 
fidence is now vanishing and that better times are in store. 
While the wheels of industry are not turning as rapidly as 
they have sometimes done, their rapidity of rotation is at 
present increasing, slowly perhaps, but nevertheless stead- 
ily and surely. 
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State Mine Reports 


Owing to the frequent changes in mine-inspection offi- 
cials, the state mine reports are often less valuable and 


less readily usable than they should be. In the short 
tenure of office, the incumbents do not have time to ob- 
serve, consider and correct the shortcomings of their re- 
ports. Some are, however, most complete, notably those 
of Pennsylvania, Illinois and West Virginia. 

Every report should contain a preface stating the 
period which the report covers, the number of pounds in 
a ton, the inclusion or exclusion of mine managers, super- 
intendents, clerks, safety bosses and firebosses in the 
enumeration of employees, the statement whether wash- 
ery tonnages have reference to coal washed from culm 
banks only or to all coal received by such washeries, 
a declaration that coke-oven employees and strippers are 
or are not included in the enumeration of outside men 
and a statement showing which coal mines are recorded 
and which excluded and whether the coal output is sup- 
plemented by a clay or other noncarboniferous product 
at any of the mines the output of which is recorded. 
In this way false inferences will be avoided. 

Then also all instructions given to those who fill the 
forms should be repeated here in full. The rules guiding 
the tabulating clerks should also be given. It is import- 
ant to know, for instance, if the “number of days worked” 
is calculated as an average of the collieries taken as units 
or whether it is a weighted average and whether the 
weight is made dependent on tonnage produced or em- 
ployees engaged. 

Thus one tabulator might add the days worked at some 
100 collieries and divide by 100. Another would multiply 
the tonnage produced by the days worked and finally add 
these products, dividing the sum by the total output. 
Another would take the products of days worked and men 
employed at each colliery, add these together and divide 
the result by the total number of employees. The last 
method is preferable to all others. 

A list of the mine inspectors, the numbers and the 
geographic bounds of their districts would also be ex- 
tremely valuable. Most of the reports omit one or more 
of the statements mentioned, and reference to the con- 
tents is thereby made difficult. One report on its cover 
even failed to record the name of the state to which the 
report referred. 

It would be well if the nature of inquiries could be 
standardized in the various states so that results might 
be made more precisely comparable. Matters of this kind 
are well worthy of the attention of the Mine Inspectors’ 
Institute of the United States of America. 


A Profitable Season for the 
Retailer 

The winter just closed has been a most satisfactory 
one to the retail dealers from the standpoint of profits, 
although the tonnage handled has been smaller. This is 
due to the fact that what coal has been shipped to the 
yards has been furnished at a minimum cost, including 
handling and hauling. Labor has been plentiful at less 
cost than in many seasons past, and the retailer has un- 
doubtedly benefited on this score. The open winter has 
also permitted quick deliveries at a low cost, and the 
retailer has been able to buy his coal at the lowest prices 
in several years. 
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Recognition of Bravery 


Letter No. 11—I want to add a few words to what 
has already been said in regard to the recognition of 
acts of heroism in rescue work. I want to say, in the 
start, that I thoroughly believe that such acts of heroism 
and self-sacrifice in the mine warrant the same recog- 
nition as similar acts of bravery on the battlefield. 

We read in our daily newspapers of the unselfish sac- 
rifice of many lives in the European War. Men give 
their lives for the sole purpose of perpetuating the 
honor of their country and flag. These deeds are being 
enacted on the land, in the air, on the sea and beneath 
the waves. In many cases the actors face inevitable 
death. The same is true of the miner, with the difference 
that his acts are performed in the dark recesses of the 
mine away from public view. But the field of battle 
furnishes no greater danger than the mines, where rescue 
work often means “a race with death.” 

I am proud to say that in time of accident there are 
always men in large numbers willing, ready and anxious 
to go to the rescue of their fellows in danger. There 
is no spectacular display in this service, but trained men 
equipped with uptodate rescue apparatus and devices for 
resuscitating those overcome with gas enter the mine 
heedless of their own danger. Anything else would be 
cowardly and unworthy of a true miner. 

Every precaution is taken in the training of men for 
rescue work. The apparatus is constantly inspected and 
kept in perfect working order ready for any emergency. 
The captain of the rescue team examines the apparatus 
twice a week. In addition to these precautions, in the 
event of an explosion, the rescuers wearing the appar- 
atus, before entering the mine, examine carefully every 
part to see that the valves are in working order and the 
tanks fully charged with oxygen and that all unions 
and joints are gas-tight. 

It is needless to say that these men recognize the 
dangers they are about to encounter. By all means their 
heroic work should receive recognition. 

J. W. Powe Lt. 

Windham, Mont. 

Mining Laws and Legislation 


Letter No. 1—Referring to Mr. Hogarth’s letter, Coan 
AGE, Apr. 3, p. 613, regarding mining laws, etc., I wish 
to take issue with him in what he says about the need 
of the mine superintendent having a certificate, for two 
reasons, 

The first reason is that the same line of argument 
could be extended to include the general superintendent, 
general manager and president, which would be im- 
practicable. The same line of argument might be used 
also to show that because the superintendent, general 
superintendent or general manager is in authority over 
the mining engineer, master mechanic or electrician, he 
must in himself be all of these things. 
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The second reason is that one certificated official in 
charge of one job would seem to be enough; and the fore- 
man, being in direct and immediate charge of the inside 
of the mine, should be that one. Also, it frequently 
happens that the superintendent is chosen as much for 
his executive ability as for his mining knowledge, and 
if he has sufficient executive ability to be a superintend- 
ent he will not insist on his foreman committing any 
act that would endanger the men under him; or doing 
so, he should be amenable to the law. The law must 
place the responsibility for the safe operation of a mine 
on some one person, and why not on the foreman? 

If Mr. Hogarth’s line of reasoning were followed to its 
logical conclusion the responsibility could not be placed 
on the superintendent on the ground that he must 
act in accordance with orders from his general man- 
ager; nor on the general manager, who must act in 
accordance with the orders of his president, and he in 
turn is controlled by his board of directors. 

I do, however, agree with Mr. Hogarth in what he says 
about graded certificates for gaseous and nongaseous 
mines and with his suggestion that there should be 
more frequent inspection of the working faces with ref- 
erence to roof and timbering conditions. I will even 
go further than Mr. Hogarth and suggest that in every 
mine the foreman should have sufficient competent as- 
sistants so that each working place shall be visited at 
least twice each working day by a competent person 
who shall have sufficient authority to see that the work- 
men properly protect and care for themselves. 

Epwarp H. Coxe. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

B 

The Layland Mine Explosion 

Letter No. 1—In the issue of Coat AcE, Mar. 27, p. 
549, there appeared a criticism of the part taken by the 
federal Bureau of Mines in the rescue work at Layland, 
W. Va., following the explosion, Mar. 2, in the mine 
of the New River & Pocahontas Consolidated Coal Co. 

Since the organization of the Bureau of Mines it or 
some of its officials have been the object of attack from 
men of the mining fraternity who should know better. 
Instead of handing out body-blows to the department 
at every opportunity afforded, these men should be their 
best friends and ardent supporters of the work the bureau 
was organized to perform. This would go far toward 
an early realization of the desired results; namely, to 
develop the most efficient rescue organization and, at 
the same time, carry on effective research work for the 
benefit of the men employed in the mine. 

In regard to the criticism made in the Coan Acs edi- 
torial referred to above, I want to suggest that if the 
federal rescue corps is open to criticism in this instance, 
the state inspection department is also worthy of the 
same charge. My purpose in writing at the present 
time is to point out the mistake of making a hasty criti- 
cism, which could be avoided by more mature thought. 
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All practical mining men know that the work of rescue 
in mines is often carried on under difficulties that ren- 
der progress slow indeed. Such was the case in the 
Layland mine, where the haulage road was badly blocked 
by the débris resulting from the explosion; and the 
work of rescue, for that reason, had to be started and 
carried on through the air-course, until later when the 
clearing away of the wreckage made it possible to reverse 
the air current in the mine and enter by way of the 
main-haulage road. 

As explained in Coat AGE, Mar. 20, p. 509, the stop- 
page of the fan for the purpose of making this change 
in the circulation produced a decided change within the 
mine, which was shortly after noticed by the five men 
entombed behind an improvised stopping in the ninth- 
left entry. It did not take long for these five men, who 
had been well provided with food and water in their 
prison, to make their escape along the main-haulage 
road, under the changed conditions. 

It is not claimed that either these five men or the 
remaining 42 men, for that matter, entombed behind two 
improvised stoppings in the tenth-left entry were res- 
cued by the men who had labored so hard for nearly 
three days to accomplish this end. The rescue, if such 
it may be called, was the result of their own initiative; 
and yet the inference to be drawn from the criticism 
to which I have referred is that if the air was good 
enough for these men to walk out of the mine without 
the aid of helmets, it surely would have permitted res- 
cuers to pursue their work of investigating those portions 
of the mine not yet reached. If this inference is merited, 
every man on the rescue corps should be awarded a 
leather medal. 

It is not clear why the men on the staff of the bureau 
are subjected so often to special criticism, while the 
state mine inspector, who is naturally better acquainted 
with the local conditions and who is generally better 
paid for his service than men of the bureau corps, es- 
capes such criticism. It should be recognized that more 
harm than good results from so doing. Messrs. Holmes, 
Rice and Paul, at the head of the rescue work of the 
bureau, have several times pointed out that the work of 
rescuing entombed men and the stoppage of mine fires 
is not regarded by them as a “secondary affair,” as some 
miners and mine officials have assumed. It is this false 
idea of the bureau’s work and aims that has led at 
times to unjust condemnation, because these men, trained 
to scientific work and methods, have refused to sacri- 
fice their lives in what would prove, on more mature 
thought and the exercise of calm judgment, a futile 
effort. The fact is that, with all this caution on the 
part of a trained rescue corps, a greater percentage of 
the men engaged in this work have lost their lives than 
can be shown by the statistics of any other industry. 
This fact alone should answer any accusation of cowardice 
or indifference. 

Fair Puay. 

Wheeling, W. Va. 


Letter No. 2—I have been much interested in reading 
the account of the Layland mine explosion, Coan AGE, 
Mar. 20, p. 508, which seems, however, to give undue 
credit to the rescue men of the state and federal depart- 
ments. The account shows that 54 men in all escaped from 
the mine. Of these, seven owe their lives to the work of the 
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hastily organized local rescuers, under the lead of Gen- 


eral Manager Bertolet. My purpose in writing is not 
to cast any reflection on the heroic work of any class 
of mine rescuers, who certainly earn the right to all 
the credit due them. I only desire to rehearse a few 
facts of which I have personal knowledge, having en- 
gaged for a considetable time in the work of rescue at 
this mine. 

The explosion occurred Tuesday morning, Mar. 2, 
shortly after the miners had started work at the face. 
The damage caused by the explosion has been previously 
described, but the general plan of the mine may not be 
thoroughly understood. The Layland mine or mines 
consists, practically, of a pair of main tunnels, running 
along the face of the mountain, a few hundred feet under 
cover. Cross-tunnels are driven into the hill off this 
main tunnel, and these cross-tunnels or entries form 
practically separate mines known as “No. 3 mine,” “No. 
4 mine,” ete. There were 13 butt-entries turned to the 
left off the haulage road of No. 3 mine. The distance 
on the main tunnel, from No. 3 mine to No. 4 mine, 
is 2400 to 2600 ft. There were nine butt-entries driven 
to the left off the haulage road of No. 4 mine. No. 6 left 
entry, in No. 3 mine, is cut through to the No. 4 mine 
air-course. The main tunnel extends a few thousand 
feet beyond the mouth of No. 4 mine, and butt-entries 
are turned off this main tunnel, inby of that point. 
The face of the main tunnel is considerably higher in 
elevation than the face of No. 3 mine. 

It was but a short time after the explosion occurred 
that the seven men referred to in the article in Coan 
AGE walked out of the mine. These men had worked 
in No. 4 left entry, in No. 3 mine. 

The fan had been disabled and put out of commis- 
sion by the force of the explosion, but repairs were quickly 
made and the fan started again. The first efforts of 
the local rescuers were to establish a current of air in 
No. 3 mine, as they were of the opinion that more men 
were still alive in that time. They soon had the air 
conducted along No. 3 air-course to the sixth-left entry, 
which was cut through to No. 4+ mine, as previously 
stated. The mouth of the sixth-left entry, in No. 3 
mine, was 1200 to 1500 ft. from where the men were 
entombed, as was developed later. Up to this time the 
local rescue party had been led by a superintendent of 
the New River & Pocahontas Consolidated Coal Co. 

It was about this time that the state officials arrived 
on the scene. Following a short conference, it was de- 
cided to abandon the idea of further exploring No. 3 
mine at that time, and the men were withdrawn and 
started to explore the workings of No. + mine, advancing 
as rapidly as possible along the left air-course of the 
main tunnel. This work had the effect to reverse the 
air in No. 3 mine, which was soon filled with the return 
air from No. 4 mine, the intake to No. 4 being now 
conducted through the main-tunnel air-course to those 
workings. 

This condition of the circulation in the mine contin- 
ued from Tuesday night until Friday night, when the 
fan was stopped, as has been stated, for the purpose of 
reversing the air current in the mine, in order to make 
it possible to explore further the workings in No. 3 
mine. The fan was stopped from about 12:30 Friday 
night until about noon Saturday, by which time all the 
entombed men were out of the mine. 
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As has been stated, about 8:15 Saturday morning, 
while the fan was stopped, to the surprise of everyone 
five miners walked out of No. 3 mine with their lighted 
carbide lamps on their heads. They stated that they had 
come from the ninth-left entry in No. 3 mine, in which 
entry they had barricaded themselves shortly after the 
explosion occurred. They stated, further, that 42 men 
were still in the tenth-left entry in the same mine, where 
they had gone immediately after the explosion to barri- 
cade themselves in a similar manner. 

It is true that rescuers at once proceeded into the 
mine to find the 42 men reported to be in the tenth- 
left entry. They found these men and assisted them out. 
The fact remains, however, that the men could have come 
out themselves, in the same manner as the five men who 
preceded them from the ninth-left entry. They would 
have done this probably in another hour had not the 
rescuers appeared in the meantime. The escape of these 
men from their entombment should therefore not be 
credited to the rescue work, but rather to their own 
cool judgment and self-possession in barricading them- 
selves in these entries and not attempting to escape 
from the mine immediately after the explosion occurred, 
in which attempt they would undoubtedly have perished. 

It is fortunate, indeed, that the Layland mine was 
not a gaseous one, or there would have occurred a second 
explosion when the entombed men came out with their 
open lights. This would have proved a serious matter 
as there were then from 50 to 75 rescuers in the mine. 
Having recited these facts of my own observation I am 
willing to allow all readers to judge for themselves 
where credit belongs. 

ONE OF THE RESCUERS. 

——, W. Va. 

When Should Rescue Work 

Be Abandoned? 


Letter No. 1—The editorial that appeared some time 
since in Coat AGE, Jan. 9, p. 90, entitled “When Should 
Rescue Work Be Abandoned?” attracted my attention. 
The question of rescue work has always appealed to me 
very strongly by reason of its seriousness and impor- 
tance. 

The question of how far rescuers are justified in 
risking their own lives in the attempt to save others 
will always meet with a variety of opinions among min- 
ing men. For myself, I want to say emphatically that 
I am of the opinion that rescue work should never be 
abandoned as long as there is the remotest chance to 
get into the mine and until the last man has been res- 
cued or accounted for. 

The history of coal mining is replete with instances 
where entombed miners have been rescued days after 
the occurrence of the explosion that made them prisoners 
in the mines. In a few instances these unfortunate 
men have found their way out through the Stygian 
darkness of the mine and have come unassisted to day- 
light, safety and home, after they had been given up as 
lost. Such instances will be repeated from time to time 
in the annals of coal mining yet to be written. 

There is manifested, too often, the tendency of mining 
men when reviewing the results of rescue work following 
a great mine disaster to criticize the actions of those 
who had charge of the work. This criticism is offered 
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after the true conditions that existed at the time in the 
mine had become fully known. The story of rescue has 
been read, as it were from an open book, with all the 
knowledge that subsequent investigation has made avail- 
able. The fact is ignored that the rescuers at the time 
knew nothing of the conditions prevailing in the work- 
ings, the location of the men whom they hoped to save 
or the possibilities of their own chances of success and 
safety. All of this information now clearly revealed had 
then to be judged by meager facts and experience, in 
the excitement of the moment when the fate of fellow- 
workers rested on instant and wise action. 

In this connection I recall the words of Sir Thomas 
Holland, referring to the tragic death of W. H. Picker- 
ing, H. M., mine inspector, who sacrificed his life in the 
attempt to rescue any possible survivors of the first ex- 
plosion in the Cadeby main colliery, of July 9, 1912. 
Mr. Holland remarked: 


It is easy to be wise after the event; it is easy apparently 
in the comfort of an office chair to criticize the wisdom of 
more experienced men; but we often fail to distinguish be- 
tween the conclusions which were justified by the facts be- 
fore the rescuers at the time and those which are developed 
Jeter. © = 

Fancy Pickering sitting at the surface estimating the risks 
of another explosion while his fellows were dying below! 
Doubtless if the rescue party had been restrained long enough, 
in this case as in similar cases, they could have proved the 
futility of an attempt, as the men would then have been dead. 

But the deeds of men like Pickering and Scott are worth 
more than lives; through their deaths the spirit of the race 
lives, for to this world a brave man dying in the face of danger 
is worth more than ten cowards living and carefully count- 
ing the costs. 


The keynote of rescue work is a high degree of courage 
without recklessness. For this there should be selected 
men of strong physique, known courage and superior 
natural intelligence. Their motto should be, “Save the 
lives of others, if possible, even at the cost, perhaps, of 
our own.” 

In closing, I want to quote one verse from Berton 
Braley’s poem entitled, “The Boys of the Rescue Crew,” 
which appeared in Coat AGE, Vol. 4, p. 685. It reads 
as follows: 

“By day or night 
It’s theirs to fight 
With death itself in view, 
And they face their fate 
With hearts elate, 
The boys of the Rescue Crew!” 
J. W. Powe t. 
Windham, Mont. 


Longwall im the Pittsburgh 
Seam 


Letter No. 5—There is only one way in which the No. 
8 seam of coal in the eastern Ohio and the Panhandle 
district of West Virginia can be worked on the longwall 
system, and that is by the adoption of the longwall-re- 
treating plan. If the capital invested will permit of driv- 
ing the entries to the boundary lines of the property and 
longwall work be then started at that point, on the re- 
treating system, I believe the work would undoubtedly 
prove successful. 

It has long been the custom for Pennsylvania mining 
men who have migrated into these districts to hold up their 
hands in holy horror on being informed that from 45 to 
50 per cent. of the coal must be left in the ground. When 
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these men start to operate the mines in these districts, 
they immediately begin to devise plans for extracting the 
pillar coal. In many cases, they start recovery work on 
a splendid scale. They procure a couple of dozen good 
pick-men and for a period of from two to six months the 
work of recovery booms. 

At about this time, however, by an inexorable rule, it is 
found necessary to rush timber, cement and other material 
into the mine to build cribs to control the squeeze that 
has set in and threatens to close the mine. This condi- 
tion may continue for a couple of months longer, when 
the company gives up the idea of being able to recover 
the pillar coal, and the man with the big idea of “pillar 
recovery” is forced to hunt another job—an older and a 
wiser man. 

It is not strange that a mining man used to a fairly 
good recovery becomes heartbroken when he is obliged to 
leave these pillars and stumps required for the successful 
working of the No. 8 seam in these districts. But let them 
take the advice of one who has tried, and let it alone. In 
working this seam the fact has to be learned by hard ex- 
perience that the soft shale underlying the hard limerock 
will not permit the “gradual settlement” that has been 
claimed by longwall advocates in this discussion. 

As far as I have been able to learn, this limerock has 
not been broken in eastern Ohio or in the Panhandle dis- 
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trict of West Virginia. Another fact that must be learned 
in respect to the working of this seam is that the slate 
over the coal cannot be used to build the packwalls re- 
quired in the longwall system. The nature of this slate is 
such that it air-slakes and crumbles to pieces in a few days, 
before it is possible to complete the brushing of the roof 
necessary to keep the roads open in longwall work. 

Notwithstanding all these facts, I believe longwall can 
be introduced and successfully conducted, on the retreat- 
ing plan, in both of these districts; but the man who at- 
tempts to work the longwall system in any other way will 
lose out so quickly that he will not know how it hap- 
pened. 

I would like to see a retreating plan of longwall sub- 
mitted, in the pages of Coat Aas, that would be adapted 
to the working of the No. 8 seam in eastern Ohio and the 
Panhandle district. I am convinced that if these discus- 
sions are continued practical results will follow, and a good 
plan will be developed that will avoid the deplorable loss of 
coal in the working of this seam. With the present plan 
of working this waste of coal is apparently unavoidable, 
but every effort should be made to stop such waste, by the 
adoption of a plan that will be feasible and practicable, 
in the operation of coal mines. 

O. P. Rator. 

——, Ohio. 
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INFLAMMATION AND EXPLOSION OF GAS 

Theory of Inflammation—The inflammation of a combus- 
tible gas involves, at least, two main conditions that are 
essential to the reaction. They are as follows: 

1. The presence of another gas that will support the com- 
bustion by reason of the different affinities of the elements 
of the gases that invite dissociation and recombination to 
form other compounds. ; 

2. A rise of temperature, at the point of contact of the 
two gases, sufficient to start the reaction. 

The ignition of a combustible gas in some cases (carbon 
monoxide) requires, besides the above, the presence of water 
vapor, 

Temperature of Ignition—At the same pressure and under 
the same conditions of ignition, the temperature at which a 
given gas inflames or the temperature of ignition for that gas 
is fixed. The following table gives the average temperatures 
of ignition, as determined by experiment: 

AVERAGE TEMPERATURES OF IGNITION OF 
COMBUSTIBLE GASES IN NORMAL AIR 
Temperature of 


Gas Symbol Ignition (Deg. F.) 
Carbon monoxide... ...05«> co 1240 
WEOUBONG. 66 6 cas osccteln owes CH, 1212 
RV BING eo f5 55 62 cies ov ox oc co's Soar ocarie C.H, 1140 
Ethene (olefiant gas)...... C.Hy 1124 
PRVOGTOPOR ia 6 eee oe 60o oss He 1077 
Acetylene ..... oka einiever ele accrers C2He 970 


_ The Nature of Flame—Flame, as here considered, is burn- 
ing gas. It may be luminous or nonluminous, according to the 
presence or absence of carbon either free or combined as 
hydrocarbons. The incandescence of the carbon particles when 
present renders the flame luminous. This is the case with 
most oil-fed flames and flames burning in a dusty atmosphere. 
The flame of hydrogen burning in clear, pure air is prac- 
tically nonluminous. Methane produces an almost nonlum- 
inous flame, but the flame of the heavy hydrocarbon gases is 
always more or less luminous. 

The Temperature of Flame—The temperature of flame is 
variable, owing to numerous conditions that affect the com- 
bustion of the gas both as to its rapidity and completeness. 
The temperature will vary in different parts of the same 
flame, because of a variable supply of air that not only affects 
the combustion of the gas but absorbs much of the heat de- 
veloped and lowers the temperature of the flame. 

Owing to these varying conditions it is clearly impossi- 
ble to caleulate the actual flame temperature of a burning 
gas. This is often roughly assumed to be about one-half 
of the theoretical value as calculated from the heat of com- 
bustion per pound of gas and the heat absorbed by the cor- 
responding products of combustion, for each degree rise in 
temperature. 

It is important not to confuse the flame temperature of a 
combustible gas with its temperature of ignition, as they 
have no connection with each other. 
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Influence of Temperature on Explosion—A rise of the 
initial temperature of an explosive mixture slightly extends 
the lower inflammable limit, but has no appreciable effect 
on the higher limit, owing to the small relative value of the 
increase as compared with the high temperature developed 
in the explosion. 

Influence of Pressure on Explosion—Pressure exerted on 
an explosive mixture increases its power to absorb heat and 
thus renders it more readily ignitable. In other words, an 
increase of pressure lowers the lower inflammable limit of 
an explosive gaseous mixture. An increase of pressure, by 
increasing the velocity of propagation of the explosion in 
the mixture, raises the temperature developed and extends 
the higher inflammable limit. In other words, an increase 
of pressure widens the explosive range of a combustible gas. 


Influence of Relative Humidity on Explosion—While the 
presence of moisture (water vapor) in a gaseous mixture is 
often necessary to secure its explosion, as explained in ref- 
erence to carbon monoxide, the water vapor absorbs much 
of the heat and lowers the temperature developed, thereby 
reducing the rate of combination and the foree of the ex- 
plosion, except where fine coal dust is suspended in the air, 
when partial dissociation may take place in the water vapor 
and result in increasing the energy of the reaction. 

Influence of Catalysis to Cause Explosion—Catalysis is 
the effect produced by a foreign substance to assist chemical 
reaction between two other substances, while the substance 
itself undergoes no change—first discovered by Berzelius. 
Much differenec of opinion exists as to the suggested eatalytie 
action of fine incombustible dust suspended in mine air, to 
assist the explosion of combustible gases. Finely powdered 
stone dust has been shown to retard the ignition of coal 
dust by mixing with and diluting the latter. This effect, 
however, is wholly physical and not related to the possible 
catalytic action referred to by Sir Frederick Abel and others 
who have studied the subject closely. 


Influence of Character of Initial Impulse—The manner in 
which the gas is ignited or the character of the initial im- 
pulse determines largely the explosion of gaseous mixtures. 
For example, a firedamp mixture ignited by a lamp flame 
may not explode, while if fired by the flame of a blewnout 
or windy shot, the greater volume and intensity of the flame 
may cause an explosion. 

The volume of the flame is important, because it envelops 
a larger portion of the gaseous mixture and ignition is thus 
started generally throughout the mass, causing a greater 
development of heat and reducing the percentage of loss by 
radiation, convection and conduction. 

The intensity of the initial impulse or the higher tem- 
perature of the igniting flame will often cause the explosion 
of a gaseous mixture that would burn quietly if ignited by 
a less intense source of heat energy. The dissipation of heat 
is so rapid and general in a burning gas that the transition 
from inflammation to explosion requires a conservation of 
heat or greater local energy than can often be realized in 
the large open workings of a well-ventilated mine. 
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Shipment and Transportation 

of Coal 

I would appreciate answers to the following questions: 

1. Is it true that the loss of coal from steel coal cars 
while in motion and, particularly, by theft when the cars 
are standing on sidings at stations is sufficient to cause 
any material loss to shippers ? 

2. Are there standard specifications for use in con- 
structing steel coal cars? If so, can you give me the di- 
mensions required and the details of construction gen- 
erally included in such specifications. 

3. What is the clearance between the top of cars and 
coal chutes or loaders at the mine and at coal bergs-?? Can 
these chutes, as a general rule, be raised and lowered to 
accommodate cars of different types ? 

4, How is the coal distributed in the cars when load- 
ing; does the chute swing from end to end of the car so as 
to distribute the coal evenly, or is the coal distributed 
by manual labor? 

5. Kindly mention a list of the principal coal compan- 
ies shipping coal to market and give any data that may be 
available showing losses in transit between shippers and 
distributors of coal. 

A. L. WYMAN. 

Ridgefield Park, N. J. 

Replying to these questions in the order in which they 
are given, it may be stated that— 

1. The shrinkage of coal shipments, in transit, is the 
result of several causes that vary in different localities 
and under different conditions of preparation of the coal 
for shipment. These losses are no greater in the use of 
steel coal cars than where wooden flats are employed. 
The loss is very much decreased by the use of box cars, for 
the reason that there is less loss by the drying out of the 
coal in transit and by theft while standing on the sid- 
ing, since these cars are closed and sealed before the ship- 


ment is made. 

The shrinkage of the shipping weight is sometimes only 
apparent, due to imperfect weighing of the coal either 
at the point of shipment or at the destination. A real 
shrinkage may be due to the drying out of the coal, which 
is often shipped from the mine in a wet condition, or to 
actual loss by falling off the cars when the coal has been 
improperly loaded; or it may be occasioned by theft while 
the cars have been standing on the siding or, as sometimes 
happens, the coal is taken from the cars for use on en- 
gines when the regular supply runs short. The loss by 
theft is always greater in the cold seasons of the year. 
These losses are all variable and cannot be accurately es- 
timated. 

2. Different railroads have different standard require- 
ments regulating the dimensions of cars for different 


shipping purposes. The details of construction are de- 


termined by contract of the manufacturing company with 
the engineering department of the road for which the 
cars are made, or by the specifications furnished by that 
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department to their own shops. An interesting table 
giving the limiting dimensions for different styles of cars 
and railroads was published in Coat Ace, Vol. 6, p. 462. 

3. A clearance of 4 or 6 in. is generally allowed be- 
tween the top of the coal as loaded on the car and the bot- 
tom of the loading chute. Some railroads have regula- 
tions specifying the height to which coal can be loaded 
above the top of railroad flats. In this connection, an 
interesting article, giving the instructions issued by the 
St. Louis & San Francisco R.R. to coal shippers on its 
lines, appeared in Coat Acs, Vol. 4, p. 747. The in- 
structions provided, in that case, for a height of 26 in. 
from the top of steel cars to the top of coal. For wooden 
cars this height was reduced to 20 in. 

In general, loading chutes are stationary and cannot be 
raised or lowered. In many cases, however, a movable 
apron is provided at the bottom of the chute that can be 
raised or lowered a few inches. 

4. There are numerous appliances for distributing the 
coal evenly in the car when loading. The most of these 
are adapted to the loading of box cars, which present the 
difficulty that all the coal must be run into the car through 
the center door. Some of these loaders employ a chute 
that can be run into the car and turned so as to throw 
the coal into either end. In other forms of loaders, the 
platform on which the car stands when being loaded is 
tilted so as to throw the coal first to one end of the car 
and then to the other. For a more even loading of flat 
cars and to avoid the breaking of the coal, a special load- 
ing boom has been designed by the Roberts & Schaeffer 
Co. that can be raised and lowered as the coal is piled 
in the car. This loading boom has a shaking motion that 
assists the coal in sliding down the chute. 

Loading chutes are not arranged to swing from one end 
of the car to the other when loading flat cars, but even 
distribution of the coal is effected by letting the car down 
on the track as the coal is loaded, the loading beginning 
at the lower end of the car. Manual labor is now only 
employed for distributing or “chunking” the coal when 
loading box cars and for trimming the top of coal flats 
ready for shipment. 

5. Some of the largest shippers of coal, in different 
states, are as follows: 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., operating in Alabama and 
Tennessee; Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., operating in Colorado; 
New Staunton Coal Co.; the Superior Coal Co.; Bunsen Coal 
Co., operating in Illinois; Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R.R. Co., Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Co., Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., Pennsylvania Coal Co., 
Delaware & Hudson Co., Susquehanna Coal Co., all operating 
in the Pennsylvania anthracite region; Pennsylvania Coal & 
Coke Corporation, Pittsburgh Coal Co., Consolidated Connells- 
ville Coke Co., all operating in the Pennsylvania bituminous 


district; Consolidation Coal Co., Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal 
Co., Pocahontas Consolidated Collieries Co., all operating in 


West Virginia. 

No tables are available showing the specific losses of 
coal in transit between shippers and distributors of coal. 
Information in this regard can be best obtained by apply 
ing directly to coal distributors. 
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Alabama First-Class Mine Foree 
men’s Examination, Held 
Jam. 25-28, 1915 


(Selected Questions) 

Ques.—Where shots are being fired in mines produc- 
ing large volumes of explosive gas what precaution should 
be adopted in firing the same? 

Ans.—Under these conditions, all shots should be fired 
by competent and authorized shotfirers after the men have 
withdrawn from the mine. A thorough and efficient sys- 
tem of inspection of all holes drilled in the coal should 
be employed. These holes should be charged and fired 
by the shotfirers, who should have authority to refuse to 
charge and fire any hole that in their judgment is un- 
safe. It would be an advantage to use only permissible 
powder. Each place should be examined for gas before 
a shot is fired therein. The firing should begin on the 
“end of the air” and proceed slowly against the current, 
time being given for the air to sweep away the gases 
and dust produced by the shooting. 

Ques.—Specify the conditions that must be fulfilled 
in order to secure good ventilation in a mine employing 
a large number of men. 

Ans.—The mine should be divided into separate ven- 
tilating districts and a limited number of men allowed 
to work in each district. The air should be regulated 
so as to proportion the amount to the requirement in 
each district. The air in each split should be conducted 
in such a manner as to sweep the entire working face 
before passing into the main-return airway. The venti- 
lating power must be sufficient to supply the required 
quantity of air for the mine. 

Ques.—What are the causes of falls of roof, and how 
would you make an inspection to determine the security 
of the roof in a coal mine? 

Ans.—The immediate cause of a fall of roof is the re- 
moval of the coal from beneath without providing any 
adequate support by timbers or packwalls. The presence 
of slips or faults in the roof strata induces sudden and 
unexpected falls of the roof. Roof falls are often caused 
by gas pressure in the strata or by squeezes and movements 
in the roof following the extraction of the coal. Driv- 
ing too wide openings or leaving insufficient pillars in- 
duces falls of roof. Much depends, however, on the na- 
ture of the roof strata and the method of working em- 
ployed and amount of timber used. 

The roof in a mine must be carefully inspected to de- 
tect any slips or fault-lines or a weak or jointed condition 
of the roof. It is usual also to sound the roof by tapping 
the slate or rock with the butt end of a pick handle or 
other implement. Experience is required to sound a 
roof in this manner and determine its security. 

Ques.—What dangers arise from the use of electricity 
in mines, and what methods would you employ to pre- 
vent accidents therefrom? 

Ans.—The chief dangers are the liability of shock to 
men and animals by coming in contact with live wires, 
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also the ignition of gaseous mixtures that may accumu- 
late in the mine, or the ignition of combustible material 
by the sparking of wires, brushes and switches, oy the 
blowing out of fuses, or the breaking of wire conductors. 

To prevent these accidents as far as possible, suitable 
danger signals should be displayed at all points in the 
mine where men are liable to receive a shock. All electric 
installations should be made by a competent electrician, 
and switchboards and other electric appliances should 
be carefully guarded. Live wires should be well insulated 
whenever possible. Men should not be permitted to travel 
on haulage roads where electric haulage is employed, and 
trolley wires should be suitably protected at all points 
where it is necessary for men or animals to cross such 
roads. The entire electric installation should be carefully 
inspected every day by a competent man. 

Ques.—What percentage of relative humidity would 
you consider necessary in a dry and dusty mine? 

Ans.—Inasmuch as the absorption of moisture by the 
air does not increase rapidly for a rise of relative humid- 
ity above 70 per cent. and since 60 per cent. presents a 
healthful condition of the atmosphere at ordinary tem- 
peratures, it would seem advisable to endeavor to main- 
tain a relative humidity of the mine air, varying from 60 
to, say, 75 per cent. 

Ques.—Describe the anemometer and state its use in 
connection with mine ventilation. 

Ans.-—The form of anemometer generally employed 
in mining practice is that known as the “Biram ane- 
mometer.” As shown in the accompanying figure, this 
consists of a metal ring with- 
in which is poised a rotating 
vane, the blades of which are 
inclined to the plane of rota- 
tion. The air current strik- 
ing the inclined blades ro- 
tates the vane, the number of 
revolutions being recorded on 
the face of the dial by means 
of a series of gears. The in- 
strument is so calibrated that 
each revolution of the vane 
corresponds to 1 lin.ft. of air 
travel. This instrument is employed to measure the ve- 
locity of the air current in mine airways as expressed 
in feet per minute. It is important, however, to hold the 
instrument so that the vane revolves in a plane perpin- 
dicular to the direction of the current. 

Ques.—Is it safe to pass a current of intake air through 
the abandoned portions of a mine and then conduct it 
to the face of the workings? 

Ans.—No. The intake air should be conducted at 
once to the working face before being permitted to pass 
through abandoned workings. Otherwise the gases ac- 
cumulated in the abandoned workings wouid be swept 
by the air current onto the men working at the face, and 
this would menace both the health of the men and the 
safety of the mine. 
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MINERALS OF PENNSYLVANIA, REPORT NO. 9, Topo- 
graphic and Geologic Survey Commission of Pennsylvania, 
1913. By Amos P. Brown and Frederick Ehrenfeld. 
Richard R. Hice, state geologist. 143 p. + 16 p. index. 
6x9% in. 10 plates and 1 fig. Cloth boards. For public 
distribution. 

An alphabetically arranged account of the minerals found 
in Pennsylvania, included somewhat broadly under this list 
being buhrstone, grindstone, millstones, allanite, amphiboie, 
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It is a relation existing in the pure coal and has nothing to 
do with the impurities. The map illustrates in an excellent 
manner the editorial which appeared in our issue of Jan. 16 
of this year entitled ‘Coal Beds and Their Characteristics.” 
In this editorial we pointed out the fatuity of attempting to 
judge the character of a coal from its geological horizon. Its 
position geographically is equally important in many cases. 
For the readers’ advantage we have calculated the following 
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Map or PENNSYLVANIA SHOWING How THE PERCENTAGE OF VOLATILE MATTER IN THE CoAL VARIES WITH ITS 
LocaTIoN IN RELATION TO THE GREAT APPALACHIAN UPLIFT 


pyroxene, asbestos, barite, beryl, brick, cement materials, 
chromite, clay, coal, copper, corundum, cyanite, epidote, feld- 
spar, fluorite, garnet, natural gas, glass materials, glass-pot 
clay, gold, granite, graphite, greenockite, iron, lead and zine 
ores, limestone, lime and cement rock, magnesium and manga- 
nese minerals, marble, marl, mica, mineral paints, molyb- 
denum, tungsten, nickel, cobalt, petroleum, phosphate minerals, 
potash and saline minerals, salt, pyrite, marcasite, quartz, 
serpentine, shales, silica, silver, slate, strontium minerals, 
tale, titanium minerals, tourmaline, trap, uranium, radium 
minerals, and zircon. 

We rejoice to see that the proof reading is much improved 
over that of last year’s report. This year the volume is in 
this manner more worthy of the state which publishes it. 

Coal receives 16 pages and 5 cuts, one of which we repro- 
duce. On page 56 reference is made to the “Reynolds and 
Walton” coking coal. In case the people who live in that 
section fail to realize that they are listed as coke producers 
we will state that ‘Reynolds’ should be ‘‘Reynoldsville” 
and “Walton” “Walston.” The Pittsburgh district strange 
to say, does not get a number, though it is mentioned. 

The descriptive matter is quite one-sided. Too much is 
taken from the reports of a few of the quadrangles, but other- 
wise the information is well chosen. A good cross section 
showing the order of the beds if not their thickness would 
have been helpful. 

To enable readers to understand the map we republish, we 
will say that the fuel ratio is obtained by dividing the percent- 
age of fixed carbon by the percentage of volatile hydrocarbons. 


table showing the practical meaning of the fuel ratios to 
which reference is made in the map. 


ANALYSES CORRESPONDING TO CERTAIN FUEL RATIOS 
Fuel Ratio Ash and Moisture Fixed Carbon Volatile Matter 


12.0 0.00 Pure Coal 92.31 7.69 
12.0 6.00 86.77 1.23 
12.0 8.00 84.92 7.08 
12.0 10.00 83.08 6.92 
6.0 0.00 Pure Coal 85.72 14.29 
6.0 6.00 80.57 13.438 
6.0 8.00 78.86 13.14 
6.0 10.00 W715 12.86 
4.0 0.00 Pure Coal 80.00 20.00 
4.0 6.00 75.20 18.80 
4.0 8.00 73.60 18.40 
4.0 10.00 72.00 18.00 
3.0 0.00 Pure Coal 75.00 25.00 
3.0 6.00 70.50 23.50 
3.0 8.00 69.00 23.00 
3.0 10.00 67.50 22.50 
2.0 0.00 Pure Coal €é. 33.33 
2.0 6.00 62.67 31.33 
2.0 8.00 61.33 30.67 
2.0 10.00 60.00 30.00 
1.5 0.00 Pure Coal 60.00 40.00 
1.5 6.00 56.40 37.60 
1.5 £5.20 36.80 
1.5 10.00 54.00 36.00 
1.0 0.00 Pure Coal 50.00 50.00 
1.0 6.00 47.00 47.00 
1.0 8.00 46.00 46.00 
1.0 10.00 45.00 45.00 


Thus a coal having impurities of ash and moisture of 1° 
per cent. and a fuel ratio of 1.5 would have a fixed carbon 
percentage of 54 and a volatile matter percentage of 36. 
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Washington, D. C. 


President Wilson has acted upon Secretary Lane’s recom- 
mendations relative to the choice of a route for the new 
\laskan line, and in so doing he has brought the Alaska 
coal controversy of such long previous standing considerably 
nearer to a definite status. The order relating to the line and 
its route was signed on Saturday, Apr. 12, and designates the 
Alaska Northern R.R. as the first link in the Government 
line, the existing road to be bought by the Government and 
then extended up the Susitna Valley to Fairbanks, a total 
of 471 miles from Tidewater at Resurrection Bay. There will 
be according to the present plan a branch 38 miles long into 
the Matanuska coal field. 

The latter field is to be opened and exploited, it being 
understood that the navy coal tests resulted in favor of the 
coals of the Matanuska field. Believing, however, that the 
coal of the Bering River field is also good, further tests 
have been ordered and will be made with a view to construct- 
ing a line to open up these deposits as well as the others. 

Many coal claims have been filed in both fields and an 
effort is being made to dispose of these claims as fast as 
possible and close them up by passing upon their validity. 
The decisions that are being handed down will probably clear 
up the titles to the coal that have been in doubt since the 
days of the Ballinger controversy and by the time the branch 
line is open it will be possible to make new entries in accord- 
ance with law.’ The Government expects to reserve for its 
own use 5000 acres of the best coal land, thereby providing a 
supply for the navy. Many expect that within a year or two, 
it will also be possible to supply Pacific Coast ports with 
Alaska coal in commercial quantities. 

The Alaska Northern is to cost the Government $1,150,000, 
and the construction of the new mileage is to be made in 
sections by contract. The work will be in charge of the 
Alaska Engineering Commission which will have charge of 
the letting of the contracts and the conditions of work gener- 
ally. It is believed that the region to be opened will be 
ivailable for settlement and agriculture as well as for mining. 


A Supreme Court Decision 


The Supreme Court of the United States has made public 
the complete text of the opinion lately handed down in the 
case of the Pennsylvania R.R. Co. vs. the Puritan Coal Mining 
Co. As has already been announced, the decision of the upper 
court is in support of the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania which held that the plaintiff in the lower court 
(the coal company) was entitled to recover damages due to un- 
fair distribution of coal cars by the road. The decision as now 
published, however, throws new light on the outcome and 
offers some important points not previously given much 
attention. 

The main facts in the case were shown to be as follows: 

Usually the carrier was able to furnish shippers with cars 
on demand; but in 1902 there was a strike in the anthracite 
region which cut off the usual supply of anthracite coal to 
Eastern cities and compelled them to use bituminous coal 
mined along the lines of the Pennsylvania Ry. The new 
demand for soft coal was so great that the railroad company 
Was not able to supply the full number of cars called for 
by the mining companies on its line. Its established rule 
in such cases was that cars should be allotted to the several 
coal districts in proportion to their output, the cars thus 
allotted to the districts being then distributed to the mining 
companies there in proportion to their capacity. During the 
anthracite coal strike, however, the carrier violated this rule 
and made excessive allotments to the “scalp level region,’ 
in which the Berwind mines were located, and made too small 
an allotment to the “mountain region” in which the Puritan 
mines were situated. 

There was evidence that the Puritan company had orders 
for coal at a price which would have netted it a large profit. 
The coal so ordered was to be delivered “free on board” the 
cars at the Puritan mines—the purchaser and consignee 
paying the freight to points of destination within and without 
the state. There was evidence that the Puritan company was 

*ady, willing and able to make such sales and deliveries 
and constantly demanded cars in order to enable it to fill 
these orders. Sometimes the carrier for days would fail to 
furnish cars, with the result that the company’s mining 
Operations were seriously interrupted. Sometimes the Puritan 
sot cars but not the full number to which it was entitled on 
basis of distribution according to mine capacity, although 

» Berwind-White Co. during the same period received more 
th in its proportion. 

In the lower court there was a total judgment for the 


coal company amounting to $74,323.88. The railroad company 
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took the case to the Supreme Court, urging that the lower 
court had erred. 

(1) In holding that the state court has jurisdiction. 

(2) In_ failing to hold that under the Commerce Act the 
Federal Court alone had jurisdiction. 

(3) In holding that the business between the Puritan 
company and the railroad was intrastate business where coal 
was sold f.o.b. the cars at the mines. 

(4) In holding that the plaintiff could recover damages for 
failure to receive cars intended for use in shipping coal outside 
the state. . é 

(5) In adopting the method for distributing cars on which 
the damages were collected. 

(6) In failing ‘‘to take into account the private or indi- 
vidual cars, socalled, which were delivered to the plaintiff 
during the period of the action in determining the number 
which it would have been entitled to receive of the additional 
cars which the court has found should have been allotted to 
the region or district in which the plaintiff's mines were 
located.” 

When the railroad company appealed to the Supreme Court 
of the United States from the verdict as thus handed down, 
it urged that: 

(1) The determination of the proper basis for the distri- 
bution of cars was a matter calling for the exercise of the 
power of the Interstate Commerce Commission; (2) that no 
court had jurisdiction of a suit against it for discriminatory 
allotment until after the Commission had determined that its 
rule for distribution was improper; and (3) that no suit for 
damages against an interstate carrier could be brought for 
damages occasioned by a failure to deliver cars or for an 
unjust discrimination in distribution except in a United States 
Court. 

In passing upon these matters the Court turns first to the 
question of jurisdiction under the Interstate Commerce Act 
and holds that the act in question “did not supersede the 
jurisdiction of state courts in any case, new or old, where the 
decision did not involve the determination of matters calling 
for the exercise of the administrative power and discretion of 
the Commission; or relate to a subject as to which the juris- 
diction of the Federal courts had otherwise been made exclu- 
sive.” 

It then goes on to consider whether suits relating to 
discriminatory acts be confined to state courts. As to this 
“it must be’ says the court’s opinion, “borne in mind that 
there are two forms of discrimination—one in the rule and the 
other in the manner of its enforcement; one in promulgatins 
a discriminatory rule, the other in the unfair enforcement 
of a reasonable rule. In a suit where the rule of practice 
itself is attacked as unfair or discriminatory, a question is 
raised which calls for the exercise of the judgment and dis- 
cretion of the administrative power which has been vested 
by Congress in the Commission. It is for that body to say 
whether such a rule unjustly discriminates against one class 
of shippers in favor of another. Until that body has declared 
the practice to be discriminatory and unjust no court has 
jurisdiction of a suit against an interstate carrier for damages 
occasioned by its enforcement. When the Commission has 
declared the rule to be unjust, redress must be sought before 
the Commission or in the United States courts of competent 
jurisdiction as provided in section 9.” 

As to the claim that private cars should have been 
reckoned in and considered in determining the proper car 
apportionment the court finally conaiuaae that: 

Probably because of the carrier’s own rule of distribu- 
tion, there was no pleading raising euch an issue, and there 
was no sufficient evidence as to the number of private cars 
received by the Puritan, the Berwind-White, or other com- 
panies. The information on that subject was peculiarly 
within the knowledge of the carrier and proof adequate to 
furnish a basis for the contention should have been offered— 
if, indeed, the carrier could have been heard to insist that 
private cars should have been counted _ when its own rule, 
as well as the general practice in the United States, was to 
exclude them in calculating the number of coal cars to which 
each mine was entitled. Neither need we inquire whether 
the fact that the Commission subsequently announced a rule, 
under which private cars had to be taken into account in 
making the distribution, could be given a retrospective effect. 
For, be that as it may be, the exception was properly dis- 
allowed, because, as held by the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania, no relevant evidence was offered to support the 
contention, and no point was raised during the trial, that 
private cars should be counted in the distribution. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 

In a rather emasculated condition the Catlin Bill No. 160 
was on Apr. 7 reported out of the Mines and Mining Committee 
of the Senate. 

There are but three sections in the bill left intact. The 
principal one is that allowing an attorney for a victim of a 
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mine accident to appear at the coroner’s inquest. A slight 
amendment is inserted regarding the definition of a miner and 
as the bill now reads “any person competent to do the work 
of a miner” goes into the class of miners. 

The section prohibiting the use of gasoline engines in 
the mines so as to prevent accidents from white damp is 
eliminated entirely, as is that compelling a man to work five 
years at the face cutting coal before being qualified to become 
a foreman. 

The section pertaining to workmen’s compensation is 
amended so that a company may go outside of the mine fore- 
man class to select a foreman, but adds that a mine cannot 
be operated without a certified mine foreman. This the miners 
claim is a direct contradiction. The words “equally as com- 
petent” have been inserted. 

The mine workers have asked that the interpretation 
of Attorney John G. Johnson as to what law is necessary to 
bring miners under compensation be incorporated in the Catlin 
bill, and this has been agreed to. 

Representative Hugh L. Dawson, at the request of the 
attorney-general, introduced a bill on Apr. 7, providing that 
mine foremen and their assistants in and about the coal mines 
of the state shall be agents and employees of the operators 
of such mines, and shall be employed and discharged as are 
other agents and employees, and that operators shall be 
responsible for the acts and neglects of such mine foremen 
and their assistants as in the case of other agents and em- 
ployees, and notwithstanding the employment of such mine 
foremen and their assistants, and shall at all times be under 
the supervision, management and control of such operators. 

Representative Schaeffer has introduced a bill that no 
person under the age of 18 years shall be employed in any 
capacity whatever in or about any of the anthracite coal 
mines of the state for a longer period than 8 hours out 
of each day of 24 hours. 

A bill to amend the act of 1911 providing for the powers, 
etc,. of sealers of weights and measures, so as to include 
instruments and devices for weighing coal has been intro- 
duced by Mr. Dodds. 

Mr. Hess, chairman of the Committee on Mines and Mining 
in the House, has introduced a bill which provides that the 
governor shall have the power to appoint a board of five men 
to hold examinations for mine inspector in the anthracite re- 
gion and do away with the district boards. The governor is to 
make the appointments during the month of June, two of the 
members are to be engineers, and three miners. The board is 
to meet in Harrisburg on the second Tuesday in July following 
its appointment to prepare questions and answers, and on the 
fourth Tuesday in July examinations are to be conducted in 
Harrisburg. 

Candidates must not be under 85 nor over 60 years of age. 
The governor will have the power to appoint any person who 
has received a percentage of 90 or over. The inspectors 
named during 1915 shall serve until Dec. 31, 1915 and the 
inspectors elected or appointed under the act of 1901 are to 
serve until Dec. 31, 1915, after Jan. 1, 1916, the term of all 
inspectors shall be for four years. In the case of a vacancy 
the governor is to appoint the person having the highest 
percentage of those who have received over 90 per cent. 
The anthracite district is to be divided into 25 inspection 
districts instead of 21 as at present. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Hazleton—Flooded since 1899, although rich with virtually 
untouched veins of anthracite coal, Stockton mines, which 
are one mile from here, will be thrown open to operation 
again. The new tunnel to be driven from Hazleton to Butler 
Valley will tap the water in the Stockton workings. 


It is reported that miners driving a rock tunnel at the 
Drifton colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. recently 
struck a thick bed of anthracite in a portion of the workings 
which were on the verge of abandonment. This discovery 
signified a considerable lease of life to the mine which has 
been in steady operation since 1863. 

Shenandoah—The Mine Inspectors’ Examining Board of 
Schuylkill, Northumberland, Dauphin and Columbia counties, 
examined 17 candidates for mine inspector on Apr. 6 and 7. 
There are 7 vacancies to be filled at the November election, 
but ail candidates must have a certificate of eligibility before 
their names may be placed on the primary ballots. Mine 
Inspectors A. B. Lamb, P. C. Fenton, J. A. O’Donnell, B. I. 
Evans, P. J. Friel, John Curran and Charles J. Price, whose 
terms expire, are all candidates for reélection and took the 
examination. 


Pottsville—The Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. 
through its counsel, on Apr. 8, made a legal fight in court 
injunction preventing 


to have dissolved the it from using 
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the water of the Little Schuylkill River, for its collieries 
and locomotives. The company anticipates another severe 
drought like that of last year, and declares that it will be 
absolutely necessary to use this water. The water company 
contends that the Reading violated its charter in its furnish- 
ing water to the collieries of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co., from the river, whereas its charter only entitles it to 
furnish it for domestic purposes. 

Plymouth—Several hundred men on Apr. 7 refused to work 
and declared a strike because the foreman prohibited them 
using the slope in going to or from their work. It being a 
violation of mining laws to trespass on slopes, the men must 
use the manway provided for that purpose, but this they 
refuse to do unless the company dampens the dust with 
which it is laden and kept in continuous circulation by mules 
which use the same passage in getting to the work of the vein. 


Wilkes-Barre—At a conference recently held in this city 
it was decided to hold the Tri-District Convention of the United 
Mine Workers to formulate their demands to be presented to 
the anthracite operators at the expiration of their present 
agreement in this city on Sept. 7. It is thought that an in- 
crease of about 20 per cent. in wages will be asked. 

Bethlehem—Navigation on the Lehigh Canal between 
Mauch Chunk, Bethlehem, Easton and Philadelphia was re- 
cently brought to a standstill by a strike of boatmen who 
demanded more money for conveying the coal from the mines 
to tidewater. Forty-three boats were at one time tied up at 
Walnutport alone. 


Bituminous 

Connelisville—The Connellsville coke trade shows a slight 
decrease, the production and shipment approximating 280,000 
tons during the present week. There has been a marked in- 
crease in merchant production, the decline being due to de- 
creased furnace demand. A sale of 40,000 tons of Pocahontas 
furnace coke for delivery, 6000 to 7000 tons per month for the 
next six months, is reported. This is the only transaction of 
importance in Southern coke in some months. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fairmont—At a meeting of operators from all sections of 
the state held here for the purpose of taking action to protect 
the industry against unwarranted legislative attacks, it was 
indicated that action may be taken looking toward the 
establishment of uniform prices for the product, graded in a 
proper manner. The evils of unrestricted competition and 
of price-cutting were pointed out, and the obvious remedy 
suggested. No agreement which might have the effect of 
making the proposed price basis illegal will be entered into, 
something on the order of the present circular plan being 
contemplated. 

Heberton—The Willis Branch Coal Co., Thomas K. Laing, 
president, made its first shipment of coal a few days ago. 
This company is mining the Eagle Seam of the Kanawha 
measures and expects to produce between 4000 and 8000 tons 
per month 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington—Students from all parts of Kentucky and some 
from West Virginia have matriculated in the practical miners’ 
course which has opened at the State University here. All 
the classes are well filled. 

Domino—The Himyar Coal Co. here has increased the out- 
put from 600 to 1200 tons daily and is now running every 
day in the week. Louis Des Cognets, manager of the opera- 
tion, has just returned from the Northwest, where he secured 
some good-sized orders, so the plant will run regularly for 
some time. 

Hazard—The Hazard Coal Co. made a record run one day 
recently, 15 cars being loaded. A little later the company 
expects to fill that number every day in the week. 

Ashland—Because several stockholders were absent from 
the meeting recently held at Ashland where arrangements for 
the consolidation of several companies as the Kentucky River 
Coal Corporation was to have been perfected, the meeting was 
postponed. Some of the details also had not yet been ar- 
ranged. 

OHIO 

Columbus—A death rate of three to every million tons of 
coal mined in Ohio in 1914 is reported by the State Industrial 
Commission, the figures being 59 deaths, to 18,500,571 tons ot 
coal mined during the year, or one death to each 313,569 tons 
of coal. There were 162 deaths in 1913, but the difference is 
largely due to the general idleness in the eastern Ohio field 
during 1914. 

Upon his own motion, Senator Vorheis, author of the bil! 
pending in the Ohio legislature, seeking to regulate co2a! 
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;ates in Ohio killed the measure. So much opposition to the 
ill developed that its friends did not want to bring it to a 
vote. Operators also lost the bill providing that all state 
institutions shall use Ohio coal only. 

A bill has been introduced in the Ohio legislature appro- 
priating $6000 for the state mine department to establish 
“first aid’ schools and stations at various mining camps. A 
portion of the money, if appropriated, will be available for 
the operation of the mine rescue car. 


Belleaire—The resumption of the payment of strike bene- 
fits to miners in the eastern Ohio field occurred a few days 
ago, after a suspension of several weeks. Miners receive 
$3 a week, women 50c. and children 25 cents. Community 
gardens are being prepared, for the purpose of enabling the 
men to get through the spring and summer as economically 
as possible, although it is rumored that a settlement on a 
47-cent basis, run-of-mine, is being discussed by one of the 
large companies. 

INDIANA 

Linton—Prospects seem good in the Linton coal field for 
the summer months. Business is about up to the April aver- 
age and in addition the Vandalia Coal Co. is to sink a new 
mine just south of this city while the Gould Co. has its 500 
acres southwest of the city to open up. 


Terre Haute—William Houston, who has retired as presi- 
dent of the Indiana Mine Workers, Henry Pigg, member of 
the executive board, and others have organized the Ohio & 
Indiana Collieries Co. and will operate a large coal stripping 
plant near Jasonville, Ind., which has been in operation about 
three months. There are 400 acres in the property. 

UTAH 

Salt Lake City—Application for an injunction to prevent 
the transfer of the Castle Valley Coal Co.’s holdings to the 
United States Fuel Co. in connection with the recent $10,000,000 
merger of four Utah coal properties was recently filed with 
the clerk of the United States District Court. The com- 
plaint set forth that by the carrying out of a resolution 
adopted by the board of directors of the Castle Valley Coal Co. 
on Mar. 18, 1915, holders of the company’s stock will be forced 
to liquidate and accept in lieu of their stock shares in the 
United States Fuel Co. It is maintained by the plaintiff that 
this is unfair to the holders of stock that voted against 
the adoption of the resolution at the stockholders’ meeting 
on Mar. 30, 1915, held in Evanston, Wyo. 





FOREIGN NEWS 
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Tokio, Japan—Three hundred miners were buried alive by 
a cave-in that wrecked the interior of a colliery near Shim- 
onoseki, Apr. 13. The entrapped miners are 700 ft. below the 
surface and it is believed that their rescue is impossible. 





PERSONALS 








Jonathan Bryan, of Richmond, Va., recently paid a visit of 
inspection to his properties in the Birmingham, Ala., dis- 
trict. 

James H. Cassidy was recently removed by Federal Judge 
John H. Clarke from the receivership of the Cleveland & Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. Carl C. Friebolin was appointed in his place. 

W. H. Cunningham has bought the interest of C. R. Conner 
in the engineering firm of which they were members, and will 
practice as a consulting mining engineer and geologist in 
Huntington, W. Va. 

J. B. Whitnall, president of the Pennsylvania Coal & Supply 
Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., resigned on Apr. 10 on account of ill- 
health. He will continue to serve on the board of directors. 
Krank S. Peabody, of Chicago, was elected as his successor. 


F. P. Wright, of Bevier, Ky., was recently reélected presi- 
dent of the Western Kentucky Coal Operators’ Association. 
(. W. Taylor, of Central City, was named vice-president and 
1). Stewart Miller, of Owensboro, chosen secretary and treas- 
urer. 

A. F. MacKennon, for 16 years superintendent of the Penn- 
sylvania Coal & Coke Corporation, has severed his connec- 
{on with that company. Mr. MacKennon has not yet an- 
nounced his plans for the future, but anticipates taking a 
tip through the South shortly. 


Charles Finley, Ky., president of the 


of Williamsburg, 
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Proctor Coal Co., operating in Kentucky and Tennessee, has 
taken options on a large body of coal land in the Hazard, Ky., 


field and is having the same prospected, with the idea of 
buying and developing it at once if the prospects prove sat- 
isfactory. 


B. J. Rowe, coal traffic manager of the Illinois Central R.R.. 


‘recently testified in the Interstate Commerce Commission hear- 


ing of the Western freight rate case that more reductions 
than increases in the freight rates on soft coal would result 
from the Western railroads’ proposed readjustments of rates 
on certain commodities. 


Milton H. Smith, president of the Louisville & Nashville 
R.R. Co., and a number of the directors of the road recently 
concluded an inspection trip over the new Winchester-lh vine 
extension of the road. Freight has been carried over the road 
for a month or more and it is hoped that passenger traffic 
may be begun in the near future. 


S. B. Warriner, president of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co., Attorney Thomas D. Shea, of Nanticoke, and State Labor 
Commissioner John Price Jackson were recenily selected as a 
board of arbitration to settle the strike of the Wilkes-Barre 
street railway employees. Pending the decision of this board, 
the employees have returned to work. 


L. P. Johnson, of Wallins Creek, Ky., recently resigned his 
position as superintendent of the Wallins Creek Coal Co., to 
take part in the organization of a new coal company which 
will soon open up a new mine in the Harlan field in Ken- 
tucky. Mr. Johnson expects to spend the present month in 
traveling before assuming his new duties. 


L. D. Kniffin, sales manager of the Sheridan Coal Co., 
lately spent a few days at the company’s mines in Paris, 
Ark., and in southern Kansas. He reports that only a small 
quantity of steam coal is now being taken from the mines 
and that otherwise everything is running in good shape. 
There is something of a shortage of steam coal on the local 
market. 

Lynn W. Searles, mining engineer, of Birmingham, Ala., 
has been appointed consulting engineer for the Deepwater 
Coal & Coke Co., with headquarters at Evansville, Ind. This 
company is a syndicate formed to take over a large number of 
operations, in the western Kentucky field in the vicinity of 
Henderson, Uniontown and Morganfield, and furnish river 
transportation for them. 


J. M. Roan, state mining inspector of Ohio, gave an examin- 
ation to 21 applicants for the position of deputy mine inspector 
in Columbus, Apr. 9 and 10. Since the positions are under 
civil service all appointees must take the civil service 
examination. There is one vacancy in the service, in No. 4 
district, and the appointment will be made as soon as the 
eligible list is completed. 


Barney Day, of the Sanford-Day Iron Works Co., of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., has assumed the indebtedness of the Dean Coal 
Co., of Artemus, Ky., which was recently placed in the hands 
of a receiver, and has taken over the mine, which he will put 
in operation at once. This property contains 6 ft. of the Dean 
seam of coal which is being worked, besides carrying the Jel- 
lico seam. It is understood that Mr. Day will offer the prop- 
erty for sale, as he is not a coal operator, and does not aspire 
to that honor. 


John Mayer, president of the Mayer Coal Co., has been in 
southeastern Kansas for several days superintending the 
development of new mines. At Rabley the company is build- 
ing one of the largest mines in the state and claims that it is 
one of the most up-to-date mines in America, since all the 
material used in the construction is steel. The mine is on the 
Sante Fe R.R. and the company expects to be operating it in 
three or four weeks. The mine will eventually have a capacity 
of 1000 tons daily. 





INDUSTRIAL NEWS 


STE 








Lorain, Ohio—The Baltimore & Ohio dock at this port will 
start loading coal on or about May 1. The steamer “D. J. 
Morrell” is fitting out and will be ready to sail at that date. 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Wilson-Snyder Mfg. Co. of Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., has opened a branch office at 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York City. This office will be in charge of A. H. Sher- 
wood. 





Washington, D. C.—Rates on bituminous coal from mines in 
Illinois and Indiana, to St. Paul and Minneapolis over the Chi- 
cago & Alton and other railroads were found not unreasonable 
Apr. 10, by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Lexington, Ky.—It is estimated that the Lexington & East- 
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ern R.R. extension of the Louisville & Nashville, when present 
improvements are finished, will be able to handle about 10,000,- 
000 tons of coal annually from the Elkhorn field in Ken- 
tucky. 





Hazelton, Penn.—Contractor Lawrence Carey has a force of 
men engaged in driving a tunnel in the No. 23 slope at Tresc- 
kow. This tunnel is being pushed with all rossible speed, and 
when completed will develop a large body of coal chiefly in the 
thinner measures. 

Columbus, Ohio—J. M. Roan, Ohio mine and safety commis- 
sioner, has issued Bulletin A-4, dated Mar. 30. The bulletin 
takes up every fatal accident for the year 1914 and gives 
the causes in detail. The effort is made to teach other miners 
to avoid such accidents in the future. 

Columbus, Ohio—The Hocking Valley R.R. Co. has appealed 
the case where the Ohio Utilities Commission ordered the 
company to resume electric service on the branch between 
Wellston and Hamden to the Supreme Court of Ohio. A bond 
of $5000 was given by the railroad company to appeal. 

Charlestown, W. Va.—A petition in voluntary bankruptcy 
has been filed by the Hughes Creek Coal Co. The liabilities 
are placed at $125,373.16 and the assets at $150,162.56, the pe- 
tition was filed by James Kay, president of the company, after 
the Board of Directors had met and decided that the company 
was insolvent. 





New Orleans, La.—The “Captain Bud,” the new $50,000 tug 
built at Dubuque, Iowa, for the Bisso Towboat Co., which 
is managed by the New Orleans Coal Co., arrived in New 
Orleans recently and has been put in commission on the 
Mississippi and has made an important addition to the Bisso 
fleet. 

Washington, D. C.—It has been informally announced that 
the Federal Trade Commission will make an early investiga- 
tion into conditions in the Indiana and Illinois coal fields. 
Operators in these fields have been pleading with the Com- 
mission for its advice as to the best method for conducting 
their business in order to escape prosecution under the pro- 
vision of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 

Bismarck, N. D. New lignite coal rates in North Da- 
kota may be made on a basis that will be in the nature of a 
compromise between the rates established by the Legislature 
and declared confiscatory by the Supreme Court, and the rate 
formerly maintained by the railroads. Pending an anticipated 
conference between state and railroad officials, no steps are 
being taken by the railroads in the matter of establishing 
new lignite coal tariffs. 

Dante, Va.—On June 26, 1914 the Clinchfield Coal Cor- 
poration awarded a $50,000 contract to the Roberts & Schaefer 
Co. for the designing and building of a fireproof coal tipple at 
mine Nos. 2 and 5, similar to the one installed at Hurricane, 
W. Va. Just after the outbreak of the European war, the di- 
rectors of the coal company suspended operations on this 
contract. They have now, however, authorized the immediate 
completion of this new plant. 

Fairmont, W. Va.—The first trial growing out of the Farm- 
ington strike riot began here Apr. 12, before Judge W. G. 
Haymond, of the Circuit Court and Dock Urich, a Croatian 
miner, was called by the Commonwealth to answer a charge of 
the murder of Constable W. R. Riggs. One hundred and 
thirty-four men in all, are charged with murder, conspiracy to 
commit murder and riot. The trials of the other men are 
scheduled to follow that of Urich. 

Trenton, N. J.—The Central R.R. of New Jersey was fined 
$200,000 in the U. S. District Court on Apr. 5, for granting 
rebates to the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., for the shipment 
of coal from Nesquehoning, Penn., to points in Pennsylvania, 
New York and New Jersey. Sentences on 25 counts of an 
indictment of 185 counts on which the railroad was found 
guilty were imposed. An appeal will be taken by the railroad 
to the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Charleston, W. Va.—Figures showing the March shipments 
over the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. indicate a gain of 85,655 
tons over the preceding month, gains in the New River and 
Kentucky fields being responsible for the increase, as the 
Kanawha and Guyan districts both showed decreases. As 
compared with March, 1918, the movement was 157,000 tons 
less, the Kanawha output being onl: about half as large this 
year as last. 














Washington, D. C.—Work on the new Bureau of Mines 





plant adjoining Schenley Park in Pittsburgh will be started 
in the near future. The Treasury Department announced on 
the afternoon of Apr. 10, that the contract for the construc- 
tion of the main building had been let to the George W. Will 
Co., of New York, whose bid was $287,540. The contract for 
grading and excavating the site was awarded to the C. A. 
Riffle Co., of Pittsburgh, the price being $27,242. 
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Norton, Va.—Work was recently started on the government 
building which is to be used for a post office and federal mine 
rescue station and to cost $90,000. It will be erected on the 
site formerly owned by the Norton Grocery Co. The build- 
ing will be one of the most expensive and handsome struct- 
ures in southwest Virginia. A United States mine rescue car 
with its crew will be stationed at this building for use in the 
southwest Virginia coal fields. It will be several months be- 
fore the structure is completed. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—The United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals has affirmed the judgment of $125,000 in favor of Mrs. 
Jean D. McKell recently handed down by the district court, 
against the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co. This is the fourth 
time the case has been decided by the appellate court, and is 
the first time the judgment of the lower court has been 
sustained. The case was instituted by the late Thomas G. 
McKell, banker and coal operator, in 1902, and damages to 
the amount of $3,575,000 were demanded from the railroad 
company by reason of its alleged failure to carry out an 
agreement for the development of West Virginia properties. 

Toledo, Ohio—A new coal-car dumper, costing $360,000, will 
be put in service shortly by the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
R.R. at Toledo. This is the first time a machine as large as 
this, with necessary extension to docks, has been constructed 
during winter weather. ‘The new machine will pick up bodily 
a 75-ton car loaded with coal and dump the entire contents 
into a vessel returning the car to its track. It will handle 
ears of this size at the rate of 40 per hour. The Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton handled at Toledo for shipment by Lake 
to the Northwest during the 1914 season more than 2,000,000 
tons of coal. 

Washington, Penn.—A proceeding was recently instituted 
by George S. Harah, of Uniontown, to save from sacrifice the 
properties of Altha L. Moser, for whom Harah is receiver. 
Moser owns large coal holdings in this county and the court 
handed down a decree in which it was ordered that the ex- 
emplification of the record in Fayette County be filed among the 
equity records of this county. The outstanding obligations of 
Mr. Moser are placed at $300,000, of which $48,000 is personal 
indebtedness and unsecured. He owns 152 acres of coal in 
Washington County and 706 acres in Greene County. He also 
holds real estate in Pittsburgh and farm land in Fayette 
County. 





St. Louis, Mo.—In the Supreme Court in New York City 
recently a decision was handed down that will be of interest 
to coal men in the Middle West. It was in the case of Robert 
Holmes vs. the directors of the St. Joseph Lead Co., in which 
the judge overruled the demurrer of E. C. Smith, vice-president 
of the St. Joseph Lead Co. and president of the Central Ver- 
mont R.R., and ordered that the case go to trial. This is a 
case of where the plaintiff demands that the directors sue 
certain coal companies in the Middle West that substituted 
Standard coal on Carterville coal contracts, causing the lead 
company to lose several hundred thousand dollars. 


Shamokin, Penn.—An interesting and important case af- 
fecting the miners of this section was recently heard before 
Justice Heslop. The question involved was whether a con- 
tractor or the mining company is responsible for the pay of 
the men employed on a mine contract. A few months ago 
Louis Randall took a contract at the Colbert colliery. The 
work was more rifficult than he had anticipated, and he did 
not make sufficient money on the contract to pay his em- 
ployees the full amount of their wages. The men appealed to 
the company for pay which was refused. It is claimed that 
the operator or mining company is responsible for the pay of 
the men if the contractor fails. Justice Heslop upheld the 
contention of the workmen and entered a judgment in favor 
of the plaintiff for $40. It is understood that this case in the 
form of a test suit will probably be appealed from the justice’s 
decision in order to get the court’s opinion on the question. 





Johnstown, Penn.—As a sequel to the purchase by John 
D. Rockefeller of a controlling interest in the Consolidation 
Coal Co., an important trackage agreement has just been 
concluded between the Baltimore & Ohio and Western Mary- 
land railroads, whereby the latter will gain access, with 
comparatively little construction work, to two coal fields off 
its present lines, and will share in the tonnage of a third 
field. It is estimated the Baltimore & Ohio’s revenues will be 
affected to the extent of between $700,000 and $800,000 annual- 
ly by the new arrangement. It will receive a rental for the 
use of its tracks. The coal fields involved in the competition 
for tonnage are in the Somerset and Fairmont districts. The 
Pennsylvania R.R. is already in the Somerset field and the 
New York Central recently completed a joint line into a 
portion of the Fairmont field. The future increase in produc- 
tion in these important fields may be the object of much 
more active competition than now exists. 
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General Review 


Anthracite trade active in all departments. Improved 
sentiment in bituminous though movement continues light. 
Less tendency to force the market and contract prices are 
fair. Unfavorable outlook in Lake trade a depressing feature. 

The anthracite trade is shaping up in better form than 
anticipated, and the market will have no difficulty in absorb- 
ing the maximum production throughout the current month 
with the possible exception of- some of the steam grades 
which are showing a tendeney to drag. Shipments to Down 
Kast points are going forward as rapidly as the barge fleets 
ean move. The general demand is undoubtedly less than 
normal which is due, in part, to the fact that collections 
are so slow that dealers are unable to purchase as heavily 
as usual. Shipments in the Lake trade will be slow in getting 
under way because of the large ice fields in Lake Erie. In 
the Middle West the demand is somewhat stronger, and the 
tonnage will closely approximate that of previous years. 

There are undoubted indications of an improved undertone 
in the bituminous situation though the market continues 
irregular and rather mixed. Current prices undoubtedly rule 
slightly under the 1914 level, but there is less distress coal 
being forced on the market, and it is a significant fact that 
no particularly low bids are developing on any of the large 
publie contracts, while there is a growing disposition to wipe 
out the differential over last year’s prices. There is less 
tendency on the part of the operators to force the market, 
and the more cautious buyers are showing a greater interest. 

The poor outlook in the Lake trade continues to exert 
a depressing influence in the Pittsburgh district, and buyers 
are still adverse to committing themselves on contracts, 
preferring to take their chances in the open market; they 
evidently plan to hold off contracting until late in the fall 
when they will endeavor to cover their requirements so 
as to insure a supply during the active period, occasioned 
by the possibility of a general suspension Apr. 1. Domestic 
coal has ceased to be a factor in the situation, but the steam 
demand has increased slightly though it is still substantially 
below the average. 

The usual between-season dullness prevails in the Ohio 
market though there is a slightly better undertone. Coal 
is beginning to move towards the Lakes, but chartering is 
slow and it is clear that there will be no shipments of 
importance before July 1. What little demand there is 
centers entirely on slack coal, the supply of which is much 
curtailed as a result of the restricted mining operations. 

In the Middle West the domestic coals have been more 
buoyant due essentially to the generally cool weather though 
some of the agencies are inclined to interpret this as an 
indication of an upturn in the trade. An improved sentiment 
is noted in the prompt market which is causing buyers to 
show more interest in contracts, and the steam coals are 
somewhat steadier. Mining operations are now on about 
the usual summer basis, and there is less free coal on the 
market. Unusually favorable crop reports are creating an 
improved sentiment in this section. 
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BUSINESS OPINIONS 
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Bradstreets—This week’s reports, trade and industrial, are 
the best noted for some time past, being in some respects 
the most favorable received since the spring of 1914. 

Dun’s Review—Influences favoring business are now more 
numerous and potent and there is unmistakable trend toward 
expanding activity. In certain lines conservatism continues 
the controlling policy and thus there is some irregularity, 
with the aggregate of transactions below producing capacity, 
trade development naturally being subject to the changes 
and checks produced by the international crisis. 

Financial Chronicle—The performances now being wit- 
nessed on the Stock Exchange cannot be viewed with uncon- 
‘ern. The element of artificiality in them is altogether too 
patent to be ignored. The improvement in the situation is 
being used as the lever for boosting prices with a dazzling 
vecklessness. If one may judge from Stock Exchange records, 
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manipulation is the governing factor in the speculation. Many 
of the stocks which have been taken hold of and whirled 
up so furiously must be assumed to have _ considerable 
intrinsic merit, but their worth remains to be tested, an:! in 
the meantime future prospects are being discounted with a 
freedom that staggers the beholder. The movement has now 
been continued for several successive weeks; and with each 
succeeding day the manipulators have been getting more 
bold, until it seemed as if, frenzied by success, they had now 
completely lost their heads, and become possessed with the 
idea that there was no limit or bound to which their daring 
and recklessness might not go without risk of ill-consequences. 

Boston News Bureau—lIf general trade has not improved 
to a point that indicates enlarged wants and buying power, 
it is certainly in a position that warrants more hope and 
cheerfulness. There is a better undertone prevailing every- 
where, and this is gradually changing sentiment and causing 
an inclination to expand. If the crop outlook continues 
promising, we shall probably see a quickening of activity 
from coast to coast. The time will come when the country 
will feel the effects of the economy which has been such a 
potent factor in the affairs of both corporations and indi- 
viduals. 

American Wool and Cotton Reporter—A duller season in 
the wool market for the last 25 years is not recalled, and 
the reason ascribed is the retrenchments made in the expendi- 
tures for clothing. This applies to the domestic business, of 
course, for Government orders have created an abnormal 
situation. If it were not for the foreign trade many mills 
would be idle. 

The Iron and Steel Industry—The production of pig iron in 
March amounted to more than 2,000,000 tons, the highest record 
since May of last year. It is at the rate of 75% of the pig 
iron capacity of the country. Unfilled orders decreased 90,000 
tons in March as compared with 350,000 tons in the correspond- 
ing month last year; the total unfilled orders now aggregate 
4,200,000 tons. Foundry iron business has been slightly better. 
The automobile makers in Detroit took about 10,000 tons, and 
there have been other sales of merchant iron. Stocks of 
foundry iron decreased rapidly in March, and undoubtedly took 
eare of the increase which piled up during January and 
February. Finished steel products are not in so good demand. 
There is quite a little heavy work, notably bridge work, 
which has come out within the last fortnight. 
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BOSTON 
Pocahontas and New River prices fail to show expected 
More hopeful tone. Contract demand slightly 
Georges Creek and Pennsylvania grades quiet at 
Anthracite being shipped freely. 

Bituminous—Prices on Pocahontas and New River are 
holding better than was expected. Recent bids on public 
contracts show no particularly low figures and there is more 
of a disposition on the part of shippers to accept the situation 
as they find it and not to try to force coal on a reluctant 
market. At the distribution points for inland delivery supply 
is still in excess of demand. Cargoes are absorbed very 
slowly. Only a few season orders are being placed now, and 
those mostly in the same channels as last year. Prices for 
the year on a delivered basis are usually found to be some- 
what under the 1914 level. 

The market for Georges Creek is not much improved. 
The shippers are very actively canvassing for business but 
prices are being held along the usual lines. The unfavorable 
weather has tended to retard arrivals and there has therefore 
been somewhat less pressure to move cargoes this week. 

Cambria and Somerset coals are quiet at Tidewater but are 
still aggressive in the all-rail territory. New England is 
being thoroughly combed over for new business but buyers 
are rather unresponsive. Prices on these grades show small 
concessions as compared with a year ago. 

Boston retail dealers reduced the current price for bitu- 
minous this week from $4.65 to $4.40 per short ton for 
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delivery by team. This is the lowest current price for more 
than two years and is the result of friction between some of 
the larger distributors. 

Water Freights are easier, if anything; 80c. has been 
quoted on barge transportation, 3000 tons upwards, Hampton 
Roads to Boston, and the same figure still prevails on bitu- 
minous in anthracite barges from Philadelphia; 40c. is the 
current rate on barges from New York to Providence, 700 
tons and up. 

Anthracite—Shipments are coming forward as fast as the 
barge fleets can move, although some of the smaller dealers 
have already taken on all they can receive for the present. 
All the regular shippers are well supplied with orders for 
April, but May is expected to be slower. That some of the 
individual shippers have coal here on the market only serves 
to emphasize 1915 as a notably easy year to get anthracite 
forward on minimum prices. 

Current quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about 
is follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*.. ... $0.90@1.40 $1.15@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Phils adelphia*. srk csve 2.15@2.65 2.40@2 .85 2.92@3.02 
New York*....... 2.45@2.95 2.70@3 .15 3.22@3.32 
PUTS uot poe e ae 48 cokeenieees 2.85@2.95 
SIGMNDONMROBUE™.. cidscsceeyss Sinndadwewsrns Si a hah be $2.60@2.75 
EMDR asain KAearaeerOa es “Eripeaseureae . Souiaauime oe : 55@3.73 
SMIVAMRINNON cscs. kciukicehsm “saskGasaee” sheeeaewes 3.50@3.73 
* I'.o.b. TOn cars. 


NEW YORK 

The situation on new bituminous contracts regarded as 
favorable. Improved sentiment in the trade. Anthracite more 
active as the month advances. Summer outlook more opti- 
mistiec. 

Bituminous—Now that the religious holidays are over and 
the men back at work, coal is beginning to come forward 
again on a more uniform basis and a considerable tonnage 
is being moved over the piers, relieving any immediate pros- 
pect of demurrage conditions such as existed during March 
and before. 

Reports from the leading soft-coal distributors indicate 
that contracts have been closing up in encouraging fashion, 
nearly all of last year’s business being accounted for and at 
fair prices, equal in many instances to those which prevailed 
during the season of 1914-1915. Some concessions have been 
made to secure the business of a certain element which usually 
seeks to set its own prices but this is a small percentage 
of the whole. It can truthfully be said that general conditions 
are improving and that the spirit of optimism which has 
become evident in the trade is but a natural reflection of the 
general business improvement so noticeable in financial circles. 























The market is now quotable on the following basis: West 
Virginia steam, $2.35@2.55; fair grades, Pennsylvania, $2.55@ 
2.65; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.70@2.80; best Miller 
Pennsylvania, $3.05@3.10; Georges Creek, $3.15. 
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Anthracite—With the collieries working full time again 
the usual tonnage is now being produced, with sufficient 
orders from the retail dealers to absorb each day’s output. 
As the last half of the month approaches the activity seems 
to become more pronounced, the retailers being eager to get 
under cover for as much coal as possible at the April circular. 
From present indications the retail trade will not be able to 
make all the deliveries now on their books during this month. 

Whether those who last month predicted April prices to 
prevail in the summer feel the same now is questionable, for 
there is no apparent desire to await that time. This prediction 
may be verified but it is most unlikely as the fear of labor 
troubles at the expiration of the present agreement hangs 
heavily over the situation and will become more ominous 
as the season advances. 

Egg and stove are about in equal demand. Chestnut is 
moving easily but is not so active as the former two sizes. 
Pen is active apparently for filling in apartment houses, 
which business is always heavy at this season. The buck- 





wheats are in good demand and No. 2 buckwheat in the better 
grades is really short with loading delayed for several days. 
There is no doubt that these sizes will be the leading factor 
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in a lively market which will characterize next fall and 
winter. 
The anthracite market is now quotable on the following 
basis: 
Upper Ports ———Lower Ports 
Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken $4.60 $4.60 $4.55 $4.55 
Egg... 4.85 4.85 4.80 4.80 
SR ae ee ae 4.85 4.85 4.80 4.80 
MUBOOUOMNGs ois.) cnc s ches 53 5.10 5.10 5.05 5.05 
Dc tahacisie ec deers oa ere ae Sua 3.35@3.55 3.50 3.15@2._50 
Buckwheut. pe valeswcoy 2.80 2.60@2.80 2.50@2.75 2.35@2.75 
Rice. Reeth in aa ae é 2.30 2.30@2.40 2.00@2.25 2.10@2.35 
Barley. . eet Saad 1.80 1.6C@1.80 1.75 1.40@1.75 
PHILADELPHIA 


Outlook on anthracite favorable for balance of month, a!- 
though small sizes are weak. Domestic grades in good de- 
mand. Bituminous inclined to drag, with no prospect for im- 
mediate improvement, 

Anthracite—From the present outlook, there is likely to be 
little or no difficulty in disposing of the output of the domes- 
tic sizes for the balance of the month. Operators report a 
distinctly better attitude on the part of the trade, which in- 
dicates that the dealers are rapidly disposing of the surplus 
carried over from the winter months, and are in the market 
for fresh supplies. The steam sizes are likely to hamper oper- 
ations as the warm weather approaches, as the demand for 
these will fall off sharply. This applies to the large apartment 
houses, hotels, department stores, and many industrial estab- 
lishments. 

Dealers claim to be having difficulty in securing egg coal 
and it is understood that the large companies are drawing on 
their stocks for this grade. Broken has eased off somewhat, 
and will probably be reduced to supply the call for other 
sizes. Stove coal is considerably easier than egg, and dealers 
experience little or no difficulty in securing all they require, 
promptly. Nut appears to be absorbed readily although the 
market is far from bullish on this size. Pea coal is gen- 
erally held at $2 at the mines. There is apparently a de- 
sire to push the sale of this grade coal rather than place it in 
stock, and this attractive price is having its effect, for the 
present at least; the circular is $2.50 plus the tax, for line 
and local delivery. Altogether, the market presents a favor- 
able aspect, with only weakness here and there. 

Prices at Tidewater rule about as follows: 


Circular Individuals 
MIAMI Goo cs Saletan Se Ce wee IS es $4.25 $4.25 
2 ae cS 4.50 4.50@4.60 
MI ned ni co ees oe ate Geils acto ee oe ; 4.50 4.50 
oleutnut: oe sone ee 4.75 4.60@4.70 


hinien,-—Thie branch of the trade still continues to 
evince little or no indications of improvement. It is under- 
stood that many contracts have been renewed on the old 
basis, but in some cases it has been necessary to make some 
slight reductions. The medium coals are still quoted about $1 
to $1.10 at the mines, with the better grades $1.35 to $1.40. 


BALTIMORE 

Better feeling in the trade but spot business remains poor. 
Exports hold up well. 

There is a stronger feeling in the trade. A number of large 
contracts were placed here the past week, and while prices 
are less than last years figures, there is a growing tend- 
ency to cut down the margin and purchasers who continue to 
hold off are likely to pay close to the old prices. That oper- 
ators are stiffening up is evident. Interests in southern West 
Virginia have held a meeting at Fairmont with a view to fixing 
prices and the result will probably be no more cutting. Toward 
the end of the week operators refused to consider prices that 
have prevailed for several weeks past along contract lines. 

Spot business remains very poor, however. In the gas 
coal section of West Virginia three-quarter and run-of-mine 
are about on a par, offering to the trade at the mines as low 
as 75 and 80c. Slack, is selling at 75c. and low grade steam 
coals from West Virginia were offering at 80 to 85c., with best 
grades around $1.20. Pennsylvania coals ranged from 90c. to 


$1.25. 
The charters for the past week included the following: 
Vessel Nationality To Rate 
Harrington British West Coast, Italy $10.56 
Rio Perahy British West Coast, Italy 10.56 
Bedeburn British Savona or Ge -oa 9.60 


Governor Powers San Juan, P. R. 3.00 
Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schoonc: 
HAMPTON ROADS 
ixports and coastwise shipments holding up satisfactoril; 
Government takings during week heavy. Prices relative!. 
firm. 
The movement has been satisfactory considering existin: 
conditions. The government has taken a large tonnage du: 
ing the week to supply the battleships which have arrive: 
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from Guantanamo. The coal movement by sail seems to be 
falling off somewhat as compared with March. Coastwise 
shipments were heaviest to Boston and Providence with other 
cargoes to Bath, Portland, Allyns Point and Everett. 

All of the large cargoes of the week have been New River 
and Pocahontas mine run although there have been several 
fair sized cargoes of nut and slack and high volatile going to 
the New England ports. Prices seem to be firm. The accumu- 
lation is being reduced somewhat and a number of shippers 
ere rather short and urging the railroads to rush coal forward 
from the mines. 

The new Collier ‘Ulysses’ recently completed for the 
Canal Zone trade arrived in port during the week and after 
loading will go on her trial trip. 

Although it is difficult at this time to predict what the 
movement for the month of April will amount to the prevail- 
ing opinion seems to be that dumpings will show up well. 
Dumpings over the N. & W. Ry. pier for the week ended Apr. 
10 amounted to 141,134 tons. 

Vessels clearing from Hampton Roads week of Apr. 2 to 9 
inclusive were: : 


Norfolk Newport News 

Vessel Tons Destination Vessel Tons Destination 
Alban 673 Para Sif 4700 Fort de France 
Windermere 3700 Vera Cruz Frank W. Benedict 750 San Juan 
Songa 4029 Havana (Bk.) Bruz Hawkins 860 Maranhan 
Ellen Little 1268 Para 
Rufford Hall 8617 Gibraltar 
Nor 1750 Georgetown 


Barbara 1132 St. Georges. 
Howard Palmer 4006 Rio de Janciro 
Tabor 5000 Canal Zone 
Li ana 6000 Canal Zone 
Falk 1185 Manzanillo 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners. 
OCEAN CHARTERS 
Coal charters have been reported by the “Journal of Com- 
merce” as follows: 


Vessel Nationality From To Tons Rate 
Itasca Norfolk Bermuda 989 $4.00 
Rio Pirahy British Baltimore West cost, Italy 2297 
Bedeburn British Baltimore West coast, Italy 2177 
Edward B. Winslow Norfolk Rio Janeiro 2482 8.50 
Jacksonville Philadelphia Bermuda 547 3.00 
Kilda British Virginia River Plate 2469 9.36 
Governor Powers Baltimore San Juan, 
Porto Rico 1578 3.00 
White Wings Philadelphia Mayport 654 0.95 
Baltimore or West Italy or 
Virginia Sicily 10.54 
Gardiner G. Deering ‘ Philadelphia Guantanamo 1714 
Henry O. Barrett Philadelphia San Juan, P. R. 1564 
Three Marys » Norfolk Bermuda 1024 3.00 
A. & M. Carlisle ' ——e Jacksonville 302 0.95 
Edith ‘ Norfol Rio Janeiro 1051 
Sallie C. Marvil . Norfolk Pernambuco 546 
T. W. Dunn Philadelphia Para or 
Maranham 635 5.75 
James T. Maxwell, Jr. Norfolk Maranhao 461 


Alice M. Colburn Baltimore San Juan, P. R. 1335 
Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners. 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Since our last report we have chartered a number of 
steamers for export coal, principally to South American and 
West Indian ports, and rates are practically the same as a 


week ago. 

To Rate To Rate 
ERVIN Boose -cice 5, oa Se erern ots $2.50@2.75 Guantanamo............ $8 .0008 2% 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 2.50@2.75 Demerara. rrr Gl) 
Cienfuegos......... 2. tate Ou Wernila. ... .cc6k cic ceca ee 50@3.75 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 2.75@4.00 Vera Cruz.............. 3 50 
USO Ge oes sre oy a cie.cls 3:50@3.¢5 VTampieo.......260.000+., S0e 
St. Thomas 3.25 OR wie ese das we. ae ce 10 04 
BAUDAUOR S606. cco wesecgis sis s 3.75@4.00 Montev ideo, Buenos 
Kingston Reale cuca Po eg Aires or La Pls MG..:.;. Se 
Curacao sso av iereiacare tees ae tOGee Mediterranean*......... 10.80 
PIRTHOIA LO 5 o:'6.610, sc siaterg siete 3.00@3. 23 Valparaiso}... ........+. 8.40@9.60 


Note—Rates noted in bold face type are only approximate. 

*To a direct port not east of the West coast of Italy, Spain excluded. 
+ With 800 tons per day discharge. 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
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PITTSBURGH 

Market shows no improvement and prices continue very ir- 
regular, with many consumers refusing to coutract. Opera- 
tions at 55 to 60% of capacity. 

Demand for domestic coal continues light and no further 
ictivity of importance is expected in this branch of the mar- 
ket. Demand for steam coal has increased slightly but re- 
mains well below normal. Railroad demand has not increased 
‘o any noticeable extent as there is little more traffic mov- 
‘ng than formerly. Demand for gas coal is very nearly nor- 
ial, but prices are only a shade firmer for gas than for steam 
coal. What is injuring the market in particular is the poor 
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Lake trade prospects as very little coal is likely to move be- 
fore July 1 and unless industrial conditions in the Northwest 
improve greatly the total movement this season in the Lake 
trade will be poor, and perhaps below that of last year. 

Buyers still show an aversion to making contracts for the 
twelve-month and it seems probable that unless there is a 
decided improvement in general conditions and coal market 
prospects many consumers will buy prompt coal from time to 
time and not make contracts until late in the year, when they 
will presumably desire to have contracts to carry them to Apr. 
1, providing coal in the period in which buyers will be stock- 
ing up against a possible suspension of mining for adjust- 
ment of the wage scale. The contract market continues to be 
quotable roundly on the basis of $1.15 for mine-run, with shad- 
ing possible on contracts at all desirable. Prompt lots are 
irregular, and asking prices, frequently shaded, may be quoted 
the same as last week: Slack, 90c@$1; nut and slack, 95¢c.@ 
$1.05; nut, $1.05@1.10; mine-run, $1.05@1.15; %-in., $1.15; 14%- 
in., $1.25, per net ton at m:ne. Mining operations are at 55 
to 60% of capacity. 


Lotted tine indicate_normal temperature he 
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BUFFALO 


Little activity shown in bituminous. Contracts not so 
numerous as in most years. Operators begin to ship coal to 
the Lakes. Anthracite business good, but not so large as a 
year ago. 

Bituminous—The same dullness prevails in the bituminous 
market and everybody complains of trade being lighter than 
usual for the spring season. A notable unwillingness to 
enter into contracts is prevailing and many buyers evidently 
expect to confine their purchases to the open market for some 
time to come. They have no difficulty in getting plenty of 
coal, though mine operations are not at more than half ca- 
pacity. Business in Canada is exceedingly quiet; plants man- 
ufacturing war materials are working over time, but the num- 
ber is not large and the Canadian tonnage has fallen off 
largely with many contracts suspended. 

Shipments of bituminous coal to Lake points have started. 
The season will begin within the next week or so, and the car 
ferries across Lake Erie are already in operation. It is doubt- 
ful if the Lake business will be heavy until late in the sea- 
son; buyers are showing indifference at present, because of 
the large stocks left over from last fall. The outlook is for 
a poor volume of business at the beginning of the season. 

Pittsburgh prices show some weakness and trade in spot 
coal has dwindled down to a small basis. Some cutting of 
contract prices is reported, though most sellers will not close 
far ahead at reduced figures. Prices are $2.80 for Pittsburgh 
select lump, $2.70 for three-quarter, $2.55 for mine-run and 
$2.15 for slack, with Allegheny Valley sizes about 25c. lower 
than Pittsburgh. 

Anthracite—The demand is running somewhat below that 
of last year, but most dealers are desirous of getting stocks at 
the April quotations. They are handicapped to some extent by 
the fact that their collections have been poor. Many have 
cut down their orders a third or so, while others are prepar- 
ing to buy next month. 

Shipments of anthracite up the Lakes will be slow in start- 
ing, because of the large ice fields at this end of Lake Brie. 
The nominal date for the opening is Apr. 15, but it will be 
some days after that before vessels can clear. The movement 
of water coal is likely to be on a less active basis than last 
spring. 

TORONTO, CAN, 

Trade quiet and marking time pending the spring dis- 
count, 

The market is dull and featureless, the principal demand 
being for bituminous screenings. Supplies are now coming 
forward freely and the first cargoes by water are being re- 
ceived. Consumers are buying principally for immediate re- 
quirements until the spring reductions in price take place. 
Quotations for best grades are as follows: Retail anthracite 
egg, stove and nut $8; grate, $7.75; pea, $6.75; bituminous 
steam, $5.25; screenings, $4.25 to $4.50; domestic lump, $6; 
eannel, $7.50; wholesale f.o.b. cars three-quarter lump, $3.56: 


screenings, $2.90. 
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TOLEDO 


Some coal moving to the Lakes, 
well maintained. Pocahentas searce. 

The coal trade is improving some due in part to the cold 
weather of the past two or three weeks. Pocahontas egg is 
quite scarce and is holding firm at the circular price of $1.60. 
Splint lump is in good demand at from $1.15 to $1.25. Slack 
continues strong and somewhat scarce, selling at from 55 to 
60c. Some operators are shipping small quantities to the Lake. 
Real Lake business, however, will not commence until late in 
the season. 


Prices on certain grades 


COLUMBUS 

Trade continues quiet. Domestic business about over for 
the season and little is doing in the steam market. 

The domestic trade is about over for the season and deal- 
ers are devoting their attention to cleaning up stocks. The 
tone of the market is fair, despite the unfavorable conditions 
but future prospects are not considered particularly bright. 

Some difference is reported on dealers’ stocks. In some 
sections stocks are light but in others dealers have bought 
liberally and their supplies are large. Retail business is slow 
and only a few small orders have been received; prices re- 
main the same as last week. 

In the steam trade things are also quiet. Manufacturing 
does not appear to improve and consequently fuel requisitions 
are still small. Buying off the open market is the rule and 
cheap prices are given. There is considerable difficulty in re- 
newing steam contracts, many of which expire at this time. 
Some railroad fuel business is reported but numbers of these 
contracts are still hanging fire. 

Lake trade shows no signs of awakening. Chartering is 
slow and only a few bottoms have been contracted for. Re- 
ports from the docks of the Northwest show that the surplus 
carried over is larger than ever before and there is little 
likelihood of any Lake shipments until July 1 if that early. 

Production in Ohio fields has been small during the nast 
week. Reports received from the Hocking Valley, Jackson, 
Crooksville and Cambridge fields show an output of approxi- 
mately 25% of normal. In the Pomeroy Bend field the output 
is about 40% of the average. 

Prices in the Ohio fields are: 


Hocking Valley Pomeroy Kanawha 
Rescreened lump........ $1.45 S500 hens 
Inch and a quarter............ 1.30 1.35 $1.30 
Three-quarter inch............ (| 1.30 125 
MD Kaan aenccaunawne hee eswuies 1.15 1.25 1.15 
DER OO WN sin. dnt ee eeesa aw Sede 1.05 1.10 1.05 
Nut, pea and slack............ 0.65 0.70 9.60 
a ; 0. 55 0.60 0.50 


CINCINNATI 

The demand for nut and slack has continued to strengthen. 
Other departments of the market are quiet. 

The domestic market is extremely dull, although it can 
hardly be called abnormally so for a between-seasons period. 
The searcity of screenings has increased, if anything; the 
obvious uselessness of trying to force the domestic market has 
caused producers to cut down their output of the prepared 
sizes still further, and nut and slack are strong. The general 
situation is regarded as fairly good, and hopes are expressed 
that the season will yet develop into a satisfactory one. 


CLEVELAND 

Fine coal shows an unaccountable weakness. Lake ship- 
ping officially opens. Freights and insurance for the season. 

Fine coal showed marked signs of being sold for lower 
prices at the beginning of the week with no apparent reason 
for the tendency. Lake coal is beginning to arrive. 

Fine coal sold Monday at $1.70 to $1.75 with an undercur- 
rent to the market that indicated still lower prices. Some 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia Lake coal is being produced, 
but the fine coal that was on the market did not come from the 


districts producing three-quarter for the Lake trade. Three- 
auarter and*mine-run coals are selling as low as $1.80. There 


was a good supply of coal on track Monday morning. 

Lake Trade—In the Lake trade boats are being loaded for 
the first trip. The first cargo was loaded Saturday at Huron 
for St. Clair River points. Lake Superior coal is being loaded 
at Ashtabula and Lake Michigan coal is being offered, but 
not being taken. It is too early for most of the boats. Lake 
coal prices have not been made. 

Navigation opened Thursday midnight but only a few boats 
sailed because it is not customary to send out ships on an 
opening trip on Friday. Insurance this year as 3%c. on steel 
vessels, but an effort is being made to advance cargo rates on 
coal and ore “9 jy of 1% as against the 1914 rate of 1/2 of 1%. 

The Sunday Creek Coal Co. has appointed W. S. & J. S. 
Manuel, agents for Lake transportation of Sunday Creek coal. 
About 500,000 tons will be shipped. The forwarding agents 
placed the coal for delivery at the principal Lake Superior and 
Lake Michigan ports at 30c. a ton. 
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Quotations on coal for shipment are: 


Pocahon- Youghio- Fair- W. Va. 

tas gheny Bergholz mont No. 8 

ETC Ce a ne Ve) ee ae re SUES af epmies eaters 
DAD PANG cei sac. ssteann 2.20@2.25 2.00 $1.90 $1.90@2.00 

Eo eo. ernie Rae. kaw (Aswemaus | aeraee anon: 
Mine run..........2.45@2.50 2.10 1.90 1.80 1.75@1.90 

Slack...... GN iaa Perens 1.80 1.75 1.70 seen ayes 

LOUISVILLE 


Operations down to a summer basis and there is still 
surplus coal. 

Part time operations are the rule, while some mines are 
shut down altogether, and even at that it is reported stocks 
are accumulating. The domestic market is practically over 
for the season and the industrial and stocking demand is 
the only business that can be expected for several months. 
Reports of new operations to be opened up, extension of the 
rail facilities and combinations of mining operations, indicate 
greater activity than ever the coming fall and winter. 

The best grades of block coal range from $1.30 to $1.60; 
2x4-in. round, $1.10 to $1.20; run-of-mine, from 85ce. to $1, 
according to dimensions, with the top quality nut and slack 
65 to 75c., ail prices f.o.b. mines. 

NEW ORLEANS 

Domestic business was particularly good during the past 
season. Interest of the New Orleans dealers will center this 
month on the big Government contract for coal to be delivered 
to the mouth of the Mississippi River. 

Despite a dull market at present, there is some activity on 
the river front. England’s recent orders have kept a great 
many ships from putting into this port for bunkering. The 
New Orleans Coal Co., the Monongahela River Consolidated 
Coal & Coke Co. and the W. G. Coyle Coal Co., which control 
practically all of the river bunkering, were the principal 
sufferers. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 

No general activity, but slightly better tone. 
decreased slightly, following recent increases. 

‘The coke market has shown a slight stiffening, though the 
change is largely a sentimental one, operators having come 
to expect somewhat better things for the future than formerly 
and being a trifle stiffer in their views as to prices. In the 
past week or ten days prompt furnace coke has been bringing 
$1.55, apparently as minimum, whereas for some time it was 
easy to do $1.50 on fairly desirable brands. There are still 
quotations at $1.60 and $1.65. Contracts extending to Jan. 1 
would be quoted more strictly at $1.75 than formerly and 
for any deliveries running into next year operators are talking 
above $2. Prompt foundry is bringing $2@2.35, according to 
brand, while contracts seem to be a shade stiffer at $2.20@ 2.30 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Apr. 3 at 281,251 
tons, a decrease of 3986 tons, and shipments at 278,014 tons, 
a decrease of 6699 tons. 

Buffalo—Lack of trade is still reported and the demand 
shows no tendency to increase. Local handlers have done 
much less business than formerly this year. Prices remain 
the same at $4.25 for the best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry 
and $3.30 for stock coke. 

Chicago—Some tonnage shipped here on consignment has 
been sold at prices below usual quotations. Improvement is 
noted in the buying of domestic sizes. Furnace and foundry 
coke shows no change, but gas house has declined. Quota- 
tions are as follows: Byproduct, $4.45@4.75; Connellsville, 
$4.65@4.75; Wise County 72-hr. (select), $4.50@4.65; gas coke, 
$3.85@$4: furnace, $4.45 @4.65. 


Production 
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MIDDLE WESTERN 











GENERAL REVIEW 


Contracting unsatisfactory 


Some improvement noted. 
Screenings steady. 

Domestic coals have been more bullish, due to cool weath« 
and buying of retail yards for household purposes. Althousz! 
the market is not buoyant, it is felt by many that an upturt 
is in progress. The volume of coal moved from Indiana an 
Tilinois mines is still moderate, and steam coals, if anythin: 
have a better tone. The supply of screenings is about eau: 
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to the demand, and in some districts the prices have advanced 
as much as 10c. per ton. 

Renewals of contracts are unsually slow for this time of 
vear and buyers continue holding back awaiting develop- 
ments. The industrial situation looks brighter, however, and 
if the improvement is more marked the closing of contracts 
will soon be on in full swing. 

Production has slowed down to what may be considered a 
normal summer basis and the minima prices for the Indiana 
and Illinois coals have now been seen. Mine operations are 
so restricted and prices better maintained that very little con- 
signment coal is to be found. Reports on the coming wheat 
crop are favorable, and while a deficiency of moisture has 
existed, recent rains over nearly ail the Western wheat- 
erowing states have caused favorable prospects for another 
bumper crop. This condition should reflect favorably for the 
lilinois and Indiana operators later. 

CHICAGO 

Better demand for domestic coals. Contracts closed on 
same basis as last year. Very little free coal offered. Anthra- 
cite about normal but considerable complaint as regards 
quality. 

Increased orders have been received by Indiana mines for 
domestic sizes, and screenings have been in demand. Such 
contracts as have been closed for Indiana coals are on the 
basis of last year’s prices. The best quotations reported for 
domestic lump this week has been $1.45 at the mines. 

Southern Illinois screenings have been frequently sold at 
$1 per ton, and many orders remain unfilled. The demand for 
domestic coals from this district has improved, and prices on 
all sizes are heid steady. 

In the Springfield district the situation shows slight im- 
provement. More contracts have been closed for Springfield 
and Peoria coals than elsewhere, and it is said that some rail- 
road business has been placed for another year at the same 
prices as last year. 

Splint coals are flat, although there is little free coal on 
hand. 3ut little contracting for these grades is reported 
thus far. 

Eastern Kentucky coals are in a state of inertia, and few 
shipments have come into this territory. <A little consignment 
coal has been sold at about 15c. per ton under regular quota- 
tions. q 

Hockings have been in fair demand, and prices well held. 
No free coal has been reported on the market this week. 

The smokeless situation is spotty, although no consign- 
ment coal is reported on track. Contracting is slow, but job- 
bers in this territory are showing a good deal of activity in 
this respect. There is some placing of orders for prepared 
sizes for future delivery. 

Anthracite buying is about equal to last year at this time. 
Independent anthracite shipments of inferior quality and prep- 
aration have come into this territory and sold at low figures. 
Some independents do not seem to realize that they cannot use 
the Western markets as a dumping place for their inferior 
production. Improvement is shown in buying at April storage 
prices, but retailers are slow in placing orders. 

Prevailing quotations are as follows: 

Williamson and 

Franklin Cos. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Carterville 
Lump...... $1.20@1.35 $1.25@1.35 at $1.25@1.30 $1.50@1.65 
4-in. lump.. eae $1.35@1.45 ces ees 
1.25 1.15@1.25 


Steam lump Pere 1.25 
2}-in, lump. .385@1.45 


1 ; 
13-in. lump. a: 1.20@1.25 1.15@1.25 
Mine-run... 1.00@1.10 1.00@1.05 1.05@1.10 1.00@1.10 
Fge........ 1.20@1.35 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.30 1.20@1.30 .... 
No.lwashed 1.15@1.35 ote ae sue Sees 1.45@1.65 
No.2washed 1.20@1.25 aaaeva gas ate 1.40@1.50 
Ox3-in. egg. ans ee 1.50@1.65 
INGO ee acy ee 1.25 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.20 eats 
No.l nut.. 1.25@1.35 By: tae 
No. 2 nut.. 1.25@1.30 F at alee 
Sereenings.. 0.90@1.00 0.85 0.80@0.85 0.80@0.85 1.00 
N._ Riv. «& 
Saline Co. FE. Kentucky Poca. Somerset Hocking 


Lump...... $1.20@1.35 $1.25@1.40 $1 50@1 60 $1.45@1 50 

lk-in.lump. 1.15@1.25 1.00@1.15 $1.40@1.50 
Mine-run... 1.05@1.10 1.19@1.15 0 90@1.25 1.00@1.15 1.00@1.15 
Or eee Le 1.00@1.10 1.40@1.60 1.40@1.50.... 
No. 1 nut.. 1.25@1.40 ee ee eras 

No. 2nut.. 1.20@.135 

Sereenings.. 0.90@1.00 


Knox and Greene County 5-in. lump, $1 25: 3-in. lump, $1.10 
@1.15; 5-in. egg, $1.15; 3-in. egg, $1.10@1.15; mine-run, $1@ 
1.15; screenings, 85@90c. 

INDIANAPOLIS 


Weather warm and consumption small in most lines. 
tract-making proceeding satisfactorily at old prices. 


Con- 


Mines are not making better than half-time, prices are 
it the summer level, retailers are buying sparingly and the 
railroad and industrial demand is quiet. The weather has 
been the warmest of the spring and house fires were unneces- 
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sary many days. This reduced the demand for domestic lump 
and consumers have about completed their season’s purchases. 
The retailers are appavently not going to reduce prices to the 
summer level until the first of May. Slack is easily solid at 
around 80c. to 90c. according to the grade, and mine-run 
ranges from $1 to $1.20. Contracts are generally being re- 
newed at satisfactory figures to the operators. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Market inactive and movement light. Important readjust- 
ment in marketing conditions. Anthracite movement normal, 

There is very little activity even in the steam sizes which 
should be strong. There seems to be no tonnage of any 
consequence moving from either the Standard or the high 
grade fields, and there is nothing to indicate any improvement. 
The only size in demand is No. 4 washed, and this scarcity 
is due to the Chicago contracts being short. 

Arrangements have been practically perfected, with a few 
exceptions, for the distribution of coal in the St. Louis market 
from the mines on the various railroads. Some of these 
arrangements are now in working order, and others wiil go 
into effect shortly. An operator is selected on each railroad, 
who handles the tonnage of all the mines on that road, and 
sees that it is evenly distributed. This has a tendency to 
group the coals from the different roads, and maintain a 
standard price for them. Similar arrangements have not as 
yet been made in the Williamson and Franklin County field. 
In carrying out this plan, the selling expense is reduced to a 
minimum and the jobber eliminated; it is expected that the 
public will eventually get its coal at a lower figure than here- 
tofore, and the operator realize a better profit at the same 
time. 

There is a fairly good tonnage of anthracite moving in, 
and orders are being booked weli ahead. Smokeless is dull 
with very little doing, and no indications of any improvement. 
There has been practically no change in the circular prices. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Both retail and wholesale business has suffered slight 

decrease. Prices unchanged. 


The coal business has practically reverted to the summer 
conditions. There is plenty of coal on the tracks and many 
of the mines in this vicinity have completely quit operating 
and others are operating on a short time basis. Steam coals 
are in about the saive demand that they have been all winter 
and no decrease is expected by the operators. The demand 
for slack has not changed while other types have decreased 
in demand. 

Prices are as follows: 


At Mines Freight At Mines Freight 


Cherokee lump.... $1.85@2.00 $0.80 Waverly nut...... $1.75 $0.40 
Cheroke« mine- Novinger coarse... 2.00 0.60 
run............ 1.40@1.60 0.80 Novinger nut... 1.85 0.60 
Cherokee nut.....  1.85@2.00 0.70 Arkansas semi-an- 
Cherokee mill..... 1.40@1.50 0.70 anthracite...... 2.50 2 
* Cherokee slack.... 1.35 0.70 Arkansas sizes. . 4.10 2 
Lexington block... 2.00 0.40 Arkansas lump.. 3.85 2 
Parlor block...... 2.10@2.50 0.40 Penn. chestnut.. 7.10 2 
Richmond........ 1.90@2.00 0.40 Penn. egg........ 6.85 2 
Waverly lump.... 1.85 0.40 Penn. grades...... 6.60 2. 





*To Chicago. 





PRODUCTION AND TRANS> 
PORTATION STATISTICS 
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SOUTHWESTERN TONNAGE 
The following is a comparative statement of the South- 
western tonnage for November and December and the years 
1913 and 1914: 





——November—-— ——-December——— —-¥—-Year——— 

State 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 
Missouri. . 290,958 252,105 266,335 285,547 2,762,211 
Kansas..... 571,165 591,383 540,872 43,2 6,162,776 
Arkansas.. . 187,703 141,554 138,678 1,643,881 
Oklahoma .. 346,064 332,515 324,728 3,379,031 
Totals... 1,395,890 1,317,557 1,270,613 1,404,764 14,185,625 13,917,899 
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CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 

The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 
coke traffic from the New River, Kanawha and Kentucky 
districts for February and the eight months of the fiscal years 
1914 and 1915, in short tons: 








— ——February Eight Months 
Destination 1915 % 1914 % 1915 % 1914 % 














Tidewater.... 263,523 19 240,684 21 2,360,656 17 2,264,181 19 
SS 188,078 14 190,530 16 1,680,452 12 1,745,565 15 
ree 862,940 62 663,868 58 9,299,365 66 7,232,229 60 
Total.... 1,314,541 1,095,082 13,340,473 11,241,975 
From Connections 
Tidewater..... ee ee ee 187 : 
Bituminous. . .. 74,365 5 55, 494 5 729,494 5 727,218 6 
Anthra. (local). 143 248§ , 
Anthracite..... 819 1,063 10,423 10,476 
Total........... 4,889,868 100 1,151,639 100 14,080,825 100 11,979,669 100 
TS re 14,309 36,194 116,623 251,447 


BITUMINOUS COAL MOVEMENT 
The following is a summary of the movement of coal and 
coke over 13 principal railroads for January of the past four 
years, in short tons: 


Anthracite 1912 1913 1914 1915 











Baltimore & Ohio!...... 175,185 195,667 137,270 123,077 
Chesapeake & Ohio’... . 3,155 378 1,043 769 
RRR cs wea essa 674,168 673,614 791,070 646,248 
Pennsylvania? ° . oe 1,040,535 1,014,259 915,027 894,529 
Virginian? ?..... — 89 98 
Total 5 roads. . 1,893,043 1,884,007 1,844,410 1,664,721 
Bituminous 
Baltimore & Ohio?...... 2,573,468 3,187,956 3,097,640 —-2,438,091 
Buffalo, Roch. & P.* 2... 716,888 774,052 817,259 595,512 
Buffalo & Susq.? ?...... 145,562 143,814 147,581 92:381 
Chesapeake & Ohio?..... 1,316,621 1, — 892 1,644,152 1,689,771 
LO eae er 47,313 0,373 9.980 11,256 
Hunt. & Br’d T. Mt. 2.. 99,612 150445 105,739 21,839 
New York Central*...... 761,810 886,742 835,458 825,761 
Norfolk & Western? ?... 1,687,948 2,069,874 1,965,814 1,886,938 
Pennsylvania? °........ 3,581,365 4,210,196 4,117,514 3,571,345 
Pitts. & Lake Erie* ?... 916,993 1,033,330 830,804 577,706 
Pitts. Shaw. & North? ?. 163,901 228,426 287,474 232,172 
Wareian® >. 5... s0s00as 306,766 453,886 407,109 344,139 
Western Maryland...... 208,9014 289,342 291,002 314,334 
Total 13 reads........ 12,527,148 14,752,032 14,557,526 12,601,245 
Coke 
Baltimore & Ohio!....... 329,556 439,176 274,955 221,395 
Buffalo, Roch. & P? 2... 38,548 57,831 28,780 33,834 
Buffalo & Susq.? ?...... 28,796 28,153 33,495 49,774 
Chesapeake & Ohio?..... 17,440 30,764 34,256 11,437 
New York Central’...... 7,920 7,548 
Norfolk & Western’ ? 131,640 148,251 118,745 70,215 
Pennsylvania? ?......... 940,931 1,288,514 853,412 685,546 
Pitts. & Lake Erie? 2: ee 498,308 668,392 404,148 278,766 
Pitts. Shaw. & North’ 2. 1,437 3,212 
Western Maryland...... 43 0724 6,643 8,271 3,326 
Total 10 roads........ 2,001,648 2,678,484 1,756,062 1,354,293 
Total coal and coke 13 
SR eae 16,421,839 19,314,523 18,157,998 15,620,259 


1 Includes coal received from connecting lines. 

2? Includes company’s coal. 

* Does not include company’s coal hauled free. 

* Does not include figures for Georges Creek and Cumberland R.R. 

Note:—The Southern Railway hauled 296,919 short tons of bituminous coal 
during December, ~~ and 3,904,503 short tons during$tze twelve months end- 
ing December, 1914 


EXPORTS 


Coal exports for January of this year were as follows: 








Districts Anthracite Bituminous 
Maine and New H: meienssesatan Sos Be : ieee nee 
DEERME SSGrn eC oneeterceesase  seecet 89,779 668 
Massachusetts.................. eto) |e = = unde 
6 a re err ne 3,095 1,543 70 
PR ENTE Sree Orr tt eee eee 1,127 40,648 799 
EOD ECO 66d eeneeaReaeNs'saa, — ‘seuess a ee ae 
PRBS Nii DRKSSRS AEE OSNOSSO i Pesebis 109,586 124 
BMPOMD co ks tibia kee Seeaweswe eae waitiees er eee 3 
Dy TMORIUN 6 '5.0. + saiiwisws oe eeoy x eaeara 30 427 60 
MUEROID isc svneNCoEOEERENESECIR OSE 8  saezoe a oe 
SND iS ecaeASesNa Aw einee:.  wxbdien 33,828 14,151 
RDS cK 0 sae tAea eRe:  deriernne ; rae 
PR IRORIOD 6 65.5. san yieih:6 4 aes oe 44 9 S33 enka 2 
Southern CalOrmia.....ccccccsscaccoe sevens 34 1 
ONONN is GbcesosNaeGeeweeaeks sx uive 2,741 3,582 
EDS karan Sig pieavammiornres cs 122,166 210,778 27,665 
Le rrr eer ree er 748 9,863 3,208 
Duluth & Superior. .................. 462 5,263 19 
PERO sae wikie> dese oc aenc 100 94,404 4,874 
DUNMOR ccs ecGinbarskeeswse sews  waeies ateiate 
SPN SS 9 .d-ks arnkeie Se PREM wee sige ems 38,632 194 
RRO UOL & 55<a5s9-3'ss 4 hv8 Bere eine sre heme 1,342 7,912 139 
BE NOD 5 5.65 8s a0 59,5 4S oe aw ee 60,249 28,405 1,786 
Vermont... ee ee ee ee 445 1 








Total. nih See wardigcauesireee ees 190,299 633,145 57,474 


Bunker Coal laden on iit in the foreign trade was as 
follows, in gross tons: 


MERMEAMIND ss. 6-35.02 so rinse G SR eas SSRReeMEdRdue eee eneees 41,496 
PR AUONN 5: 5.55 £5 4: bo ods se SEES ODN URES eSmoate Sree eale jes 250,102 
POMRNONMNIN <<. . + 5 ¢.c40eeunseebes MaewEShO Shedd onaeesnk cckoue 30, 

Virginia (Norfolk and Newport News)............:0..sesccuees 101,741 
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ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 
Anthracite shipments for March and the first three months 
of 1914-15 were as follows: 











March ——— 3 Months 
1915 1914 1915 1914 

Phila. & Reading........ 961,415 936,304 2,415,915 2,698,223 
MIODIRN VANOV. os 66.650 6:65 894,031 926,701 2,735,370 2,419,132 
Cent. Res wide. sss: ose ss 578,322 750,381 1,660,546 2,018,523 
Del. Lack. & West....... 644,932 668,038 1,850,716 1,860,529 
Del) @& Hudson... ..... 617,605 446,135 1,785,877 1,475,406 
Pennsylvania .......... 544,023 585,190 1,367,597 1,547,408 
(1 Ta ne eta ee ae 593,250 660,924 1,706,140 1,900,534 
Ont. & Western 151,820 191,030 472,879 542,131 

MOURN oh Necactmeins 4,985,398 5,164,703 1°,995,040 14,461,886 


Stocks at Tidewater Mar. 31 were 873,698 tons. 
THE CAR SITUATION 

Gross surplus of idle coal cars Apr. 1 was 145,069 as com- 
pared with 158,293 on Mar. 1. Shortage on the same dates was 
83 on Apr. 1 and 14 on Mar. 1. 

I. C. C. No. 5591—New England Coal & Coke Co. vs. Nor- 
folk & Western Ry. Co. 

Defendants make a charge for dumping coal into boats 
from their piers in the harbors of Norfolk and Newport News, 
Va., in addition to the regular transportation rate applying to 
the port on business destined beyond the Virginia capes; Held, 
That this practice is not unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 


FOREIGN MARKETS 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Exports—British exports for February and the first two 
months of the past three years were as follows: 





OANOOLUDOOLENEAUDUAEALELOSE 

















——_———— February Two Months —— 
To 1913 1914 1915 1913 1914 1915 
Russia... .. 107,742 Ue lee 333,782 Sve 7) 
Sweden... 299,751 220,389 237,303 605,656 506,877 500,239 
Norway.. 224,496 244,198 185,702 439,508 4€1,880 396,037 
Denmark.. 270,765 202,057 238,343 530,229 448,074 447,127 
German -... 594,211 BS4,004 6 cscs 1,262,617 1,137,997 ....... 
Netherlands 186,459 139,634 137,234 388,881 267,046 268,612 
Belgium.... 196,767 Ved) reer 393,987 SOLGTE nuns. 
France..... 1,004,941 1,320,767 1,260,077 2,155,493 2,556,409 2,644,038 
Portugal’... 138,746 98,217 112,162 281,336 228,995 182,096 
Spain‘..... 343,732 293,684 223,305 705,205 639,305 382,655 
Italy....... 765,605 865,145 575,144 1,587,082 1,655,750 1,045,029 
Aus. Hung.. 144,032 a ae 281,58 hae | ee 
Greece..... 59,406 80,171 40,456 100,237 126,462 64,044 
Roumania. BOM coi, Shea 3,049 i ee 
Turkey..... 9,186 GEOTS  o vsiscase 25,958 103;294 ooo. 
Algeria..... 37,045 23,138 31,470 60,872 44,049 40,907 
Portuguese® 28,863 46,638 4,065 94,867 82,036 9,289 
6) sae 150,448 162,795 46,404 290,359 281,326 112,888 
Brazil 50,568 64,302 35,613 128,919 120,825 85,305 
Uruguay... 309,334 326,176 190,704 628,743 680,946 369,304 
Argentine. . 10,542 12,759 9,761 23,815 24,790 17,101 
Channel Is.. 26,551 19,868 40,019 63,345 52,349 70,288 
Gibraltar... 85,628 44,135 11,353 152,244 79,821 22,669 
Malta 242,595 265,097 121,065 557,015 580,279 270,730 
Egypt? 131,871 85,05 77,427 262,602 216,326 176,654 
Aden?...... 16,483 11,481 11,841 27,636 23,560 22,095 
UC Carr 26,540 19,845 365 31,313 21,682 9,290 
Ceylon..... 13,678 26,206 9,022 38,054 64,745 15,626 
Miscell*ous. 90,793 113,335 30,655 185,844 223,646 90,430 
Coke..... 98,755 Be 595 74296 205,850 218,851 166,893 
Briquettes.. 154,253 154,136 81,108 350,992 324,081 145,146 
Total.... 5,822,925 5,974,608 3,784,894 12,197,077 12,063,579 7,554,492 
Bunker.... 1,539,410 1,615,132 1,301,083 3,297,089 3,346,144 2,678,164 


1 Includes Azores and Madeira. 2? Including Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, * And 
dependencies. * And Canaries. ® West Africa. 
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April 17, 1915 


Coal Contr 





The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting mar- 
ket stability and inculcating sound business principles in 
the coal trade. 

Recast 


This section gives a synopsis of items previously announced 
that will come up for consideration during the ensuing week, 
together with the number of the page on which the former 
notice appeared; also additional or supplemental information, 
such as bids, ete., on other old contracts. 

No. 287—Chambersburg, Penn.—The Chambersburg Elec- 
tric Light Department will be in the market during the cur- 
rent month for approximately 2000 tons of bituminous “Je- 
rome” coal (p. 487). Address Supt. J. H. Mowrey, Chambers- 
burg Electric Light Dept., Chambersburg, Penn. 

+*No. 288—Troy, N. ¥.—The Board of Public Works will 
contract during April or May for about 1200 tons of egg and 
stove coal, to be used by the city schools (p. 487). Address 
Commissioner of Public Works, Troy, N. Y. 

No. 289—Chicopee, Mass.—The Board of Education at this 
place usually contracts for coal in April (p. 487). Address 
Committee on Supplies, Chicopee, Mass. 

+No. 290—East Orange, N. J.—The Board of Education will 
be in the market during April or May for about 1800 gross 
tons of anthracite coal (p. 487). Address Secy. Warren A. 
Clapp, Board of Education, East Orange, N. J. 

No. 335—Terre Haute, Ind.—The Board of Education at 
this place will be in the market during the current month for. 
approximately 4500 tons of 14%,-in. No. 4 vein soft coal (p. 528). 
Address Board of Trustees, Terre Haute, Ind. 

No. 336—Albany, N. ¥.—The Doard of Education will con- 
tract either in April or May for about 5000 tons of egg, 
chestnut and stove coal (p. 528). Address Board of Contract 
& Supply, City Hall, Albany, N. Y. 

No. 362—Portland, Ore.—The bids on this contract (p. 
566), which provides for furnishing coal for the local schools, 
have been duly referred to the Supply Committee, and awards 
are expected to be made on Apr. 19. Address School Clk. R. 
H. Thomas, Board of Education, Portland, Ore. 

+No. 372—Noblesville, Ind.—We have been advised by the 
Union Sanitary Mfg. Co. that the present contract does not 
expire until Apr. 1, 1916 (p. 567). Address Pur. Agt. C. H. 
Ritchie, Union Sanitary Mfg. Co., Noblesville, Ind. 

No. 376—Marion, Ind.—The Marion Paper Co. advises that 
it will not contract as noted in a previous issue (p. 567), but 
will buy its requirements for the present in the open market. 
Address Marion Paper Co., Marion, Ind. 

*+*No. 384—Savannah, Ga.—The Savannah Electric Co. ad- 
vises that this contract (p. 557) is handled through its Boston 
office. Address Stone & Webster, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

+No. 397—Lorain, Ohio—Bids will be received until noon, 
Apr. 19, for furnishing coal for the school year 1915-16 to the 
Board of Education (p. 567). Address Clk. E. Bruell, Board 
of Education, High Schocl Bldg., Lorain, Ohio. 

+No. 432—Minneapolis, Minn.—The Board of Education at 
this place will be in the market during April or June for about 
15,000 tons of bituminous and semibituminous coal (p. 626). 
Address Business Agt. F. E. Reidhead, Board of Education, 
407 City Hall, Minneapolis, Minn. 

$423—Reading, Penn.—The Board of Education at this 
Place will be in the market during April or May for approxi- 
mately 2500 tons of pea, egg and stove coal (p. 626). Address 
Secy. F. Roland, Jr., Board of School Directors, Reading, Penn. 


+No. 435—Gloversville, N. Y.—The Board of Education 
at this place will purchase about 800 tons of egg coal during 
May or April (p. 626). Address Supply Committee, Board of 
Education, Gloversville, N. Y. 

+No. 486—West Point, N. Y¥.—Sealed proposals in tripli- 
cate will be received until 2 p.m. Apr. 26, for furnishing 
anthracite coal required at the U. S. Military Academy during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916 (p. 626). Address Quar- 
termaster, U. S. Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 

+No. 438—Fort Reno, Okla.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived until noon, Apr. 22, for furnishing coal required 
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during the fiscal year, commencing July 12, 1915 (p. 627). 
Address Depot Quartermaster, Fort Reno, Okla. 

No. 440—Chicago, 111—The American Compound Door Co. 
will be in the market about Apr. 20 for a month’s suprpiy of 
Franklin County, Illinois, No. 2 nut coal (p. 627). Address 
the Purchasing Agent, American Compound Door Co., Chicago, 
Til. 


+*No. 445—National Soldiers’ Home, Tenn.—Sealed pro- 
posals will be received until 2 p.m., Apr. 19, for furnishing 
and delivering 10,500 tons of bituminous coal to the National 
Soldiers’ Home, Mountain Branch, N. H. D. V. S. (p. 627). 
Address Treas. Oliver K. Marshall, Mountain Branch, N. H. 
D. V. S. National Soldiers’ Home, Tenn. 


+No. 453—Fort Keogh, Mont.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived until 11 a.m., Apr. 26, for furnishing 600 tons of lump 
coal and 150 tons of pile-run coal, at the Fort Keogh Remount 
Depot, Mont. The storage capacity is 400 tons lump and 150 
tons pile-run (p. 627). Address Depot Quartermaster Capt. 
Sam. Van Leer, Fort Keogh Remount Depot, Mont. 


No. 465—St. Louis, Mo.—It is estimated that the tonnage 
on this contract (p. 627), which covers the requirements for 
the Board of Education at this place, will run about 10% 
ahead on the bituminous coal used last year, and slightly 
less on the anthracite. Address Supply Comr. E. M. Brown, 
3431 School St., St. Louis, Mo. 


+No. 473—Portland, Ore.—Sealed proposals will be received 
until Apr. 20, for furnishing the steam and lump coal required 
for vessels and stations of the 16th and 17th lighthouse dis- 
tricts (p. 628). Address Lighthouse Inspector, Portland, Ore. 


+No. 476—Jeffersonville, Ind.—Sealed proposals will be 
received until 10 a.m., Apr. 21, for furnishing bituminous coal 
to the Jeffersonville depot during the period ending June 
30, 1916 (p. 628). Address Maj. Joseph T. Davidson, Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind. 


+No. 496—Malden, Mass.—The requirements of the local 
Board of Education as noted in previous issue (p. 665) are 
purchased by the Joint Standing Committee on Fuel, which 
at the same time contracts for all the city requirements. The 
tonnages required this year are as follows: 2500 tons of hard 
white ash furnace or egg coal, 250 tons of hard white ash 
stove or nut coal, 200 tons of bituminous coal. The anthra- 
cite coal is to be delivered in the bins of the several build- 
ings as may be designated previous to May 1, 1916, and the 
bituminous is to be delivered as may be required by the 
Street and Water Commission. In addition to this, 250 tons 
of hard white ash stove or nut coal will be required for 
delivery in various parts of the city in quarter-ton lots as 
may be designated by the Overseer of the Poor or Soldiers’ 
Relief Committee. <All bids must be accompanied by a certi- 
fied check for $500. Address Clerk of Committees John L. 
Gilman, City Hall Building, Malden, Mass. 








No. 512—Chicago, I1l.—The Barber Asphalt Paving Co. will 
be in the market about Apr. 25 for one car per day of southern 
Illinois screenings (p. 666). Address Purchasing Agent, Bar- 
ber Asphalt Paving Co., Chicago, Ill. 


+No. 520—Jeffersonville, Ind.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived until 10 a.m., Apr. 21, for furnishing the Depot of the 
Quartermaster’s Corps with such quantities of bituminous 
coal as may be required during the year commencing July 1, 
1915 (p. 666). Address Depot Quartermaster Maj. Joseph T. 
Davidson, Jeffersonville, Ind. 


+No. 521—Front Royal, Va.—Sealed proposals in triplicate 
will be received until 2 p.m., Apr. 21, for furnishing about 
345 tons of anthracite coal to the Front Royal Remount Depot 
(p. 666). Address Depot Quartermaster, Front Royal, Va. 


+No. 523—Xenia, Ohio—Sealed proposals will be received 
until noon, Apr. 22, for furnishing about 470 tons of Poca- 
hontas mine-run coal and 150 tons of Hocking lump coal (p. 
666). Address Clk. B. Schlesinger, 33 East Main St., Xenia, 
Ohio. 


No. 525—Washington, D. C.—Awards on this contract (p 
666) are still being considered pending the results of tests 
now being conducted by the Navy Department on the coal of 
the Clinchfield Coal Co., which was the lowest bidder at $2.50. 
Address Paymaster-General of the Navy Samuel McGowan, 
Washington, D. C. 
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+No. 527—San Francisco, Calif.—Bids on this contract (p. 
666) will be received until 11 a.m., Apr. 30, instead of Apr. 23, 
as previously announced. The requirements are as follows: 


Posts Domestic Steam 
OTE DR VIs CRIB 60s ss xkoseasanvssesesien 785 430 
Fort st. Michael, Alaska..........<; ehenie 1,250 250 
BASE Ta ABER 66.6 5566: 1555 106.8 0 e029 730 250 
Mort: Wm, Ti: Beward, AtagKG s 66:5 0:6:0:6410.0 6 « 2,000 ie 
Fort Lawton, Washington.............00- 1,800 
Mort Casey, WiSRINRtOR 6 ois! s:s.c006 ewes wes 2,000 
Bort Wiawier, Washin@iton « «6 «vss s:0sc0ce eee 1,750 
MOTE: WOT. W BSR ON 565.6566 55%. 9. 5075 54 51d S00 
Fort Worden, Washington... .6600cc600s 2,500 
Fort George Wright, Washington*...... 1,000 
Fort Yellowstone, Wyo0Oming. ......6sse0c8 2,600 
Wort MIGsoUla, BDEONTANA 0.6 65,.6.o5 9is:0 asa ses 2,360 
Fort Columbia, Washin Stn a s.6s6:<:s0ss cise: 600 aoe 
Ott BiBVEDE, TOR RON G cs -ais oss ois so ases. 08-3 o628 1,725 +900 
Vancouver Barracks, Washington7s....... 5,000 ara 
Mort Baker, Calton a <<. s.<<6as w.0.6.08 sws.orw 700 
MOTE BAPE V ALOT OV IG sé 6.5 560508 955.6 ate 3s 298 1,200 sieke 
Mort Afason, (CAaliGornia . <.6.e6isaiisasias sdaiess 200 90 
Presidio of San Francisco, California.... 10,000 ec 
Letterman General Hospital, San Fran- 

cite 6 | ae ee an ey ee tei meee rare 300 pie 
Fort Winfield Scott, California........... 1,000 200 
Mort Bley, ACAILOUNI As 656.566 vine eew as ow 1,000 arse 
Port McDowell, California. ...6:5..66 66.56 3,300 2,000 
Atcatraz. Teland. Ta GOr ny sas eo seie so 0's sie 900 aes 
PONE SOU AB SIRO sisi os HG Ww hIahs-B we 1,500 Bore 
Presidio of Monterev. California......... 3,000 ihe 
Fort Rosecrans, California... ...05 0 cccess 360 Shite 
Signal Corps Aviation School, San Diego, sien 

RREEES... oid si wlarp chase we wo eo ew ore tas ae ESTES 3 Pica 


*Railroad station at Fort George Wright, and if. proposals 
are made for post delivery, same should be on basis of f.o.b. 
ears Fort George Wright, Washington. 

+Railroad stations at Fort Stevens and Vancouver Bar- 
racks, and if proposals are made for post delivery, same shall 
be on basis of delivery into bins or other places of storage 
at post. 

tFor delivery at Astoria, Ore., aboard harbor boats. 

3idders are required to state a base price for delivery at 
the mines or at seaboard, the cost of of transportion to the 
various posts and the cost of handling in each case. Payment 
will be made on the basis of analysis of samples taken as 
provided for in the specifications. Other conditions being 
equal, preference will be shown to bidders in this country as 
against those in foreign countries. Address H. S. Wallace, 
eare Quartermaster Corps, “Chronicle” Bldg., San Francisco, 
Calif. 
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New Busimess 


No. 534—Chieago, 111.—The Booth Fisheries Co will be in 
the market about May 15 for a contract for one year for five 
cars per week of No. 2 Illinois or Indiana washed nut. 
Address Purchasing Agent, Booth Fisheries Co., Chicago, IIl. 

No. 535—Louisville, Ky.—The Whiteside Bakery Co. will 
be in the market in May or early June for one year’s supply 
of gas house coke. They usually consume one car load a 
week. Delivery by rail on Pennsylvania terminal. Address, 
W. Raven, Whiteside Baking Co., 14th and Broadway, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

+No. 536—Menominee, Mich.—The Marinette Light & Trac- 
tion Co. of this place will soon be in the market for approxi- 
mately 4000 tons of gas coal. Prospective bidders may ob- 
tain a copy of specifications on request. Address A. R. White, 
Menominee & Marinette Light & Traction Co., Menominee, 
Mich. 

No. 537—Vicksburg, Mieh.—The Vicksburg Governor Co. 
at this place will contract shortly for 750 tons of Hocking 
mine-run coal. Address Secy.-Mgr. F. X. Cullinan, Vicksburg 
Governor Co., Vicksburg, Mich. 








No, 538—Kalamazoo, Mich.—The Kalamazoo Stove Co. at 
this place will soon be in the market for its annual require- 
ments of coal, which will be approximately 3000 tons. Ad- 
dress Secy. to Gen. Mgr. Morgan E. Persnig, Kalamazoo Stove 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

No. 539—North Madison, Ind.—Bids are requested for 
furnishing the Southeastern Hospital for the Insane, situated 
near this place, with approximately 15,000 tons of the best 
quality Pittsburgh nut and slack coal mixed, or its equiv- 
alent, deliveries to be as required at the Power House, which 
is situated on the P. C. C. & St. L. switch from North Madison. 
Bids will also be received for the same grade of coal as may 
be required at the Water-Works Pumping Station near West 
Madison, delivery by wagon. Address Medical Supt. E. P. 
Busse, Southeastern Hospital, North Madison, Ind. 


+tNo. 540—Knoxville, Tenn.—Bids will be received on or 
before Apr. 24 for furnishing the Southern Ry. Co. with a 
large quantity of Alabama mine-run coal. The following in- 
formation is to accompany each bid: Price, f.o.b. mine; freight 
rate to Southern Ry. point; name and location of mine; aver- 
age daily output; method of mining coal; name of seam 
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worked; whether company is incorporated; name of operator; 
analysis of coal. Shipments are to be made in equal monthly 
installments beginning July 1, 1915, and ending June 30, 1916. 
Address Fuel Agt. E. G. Goodwin, Southern Ry. Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

*No. 541—Toronto, Can.—The Public Works Department 
of the Provincial Government of Ontario requests bids for 
coal as follows: Parliament Buildings, 2300 tons of pea coal; 
100 tons of small egg coal. Ottawa Normal School, 405 tons 
of small egg coal; 15 tons of soft coal. North Bay Normal] 
School, 75 tons of small egg coal. Osgood Hall, Toronto, 1100 
tons of anthracite; 5000 tons of slack. Normal School, Toronto, 
450 tons of hard egg coal; 30 tons of soft coal. Government 
House, Toronto, 175 tons of stove and nut; 20 tons canne!] 
coal. London Normal School, 140 tons of small coal. Peter- 
boro Normal School, 175 tons small coal. Stratford Normal 
School, 125 tons of small coal. Brantford School for the Blind, 
90 tons anthracite; 80 tons soft coal. Belleville School for 
the Deaf, 130 tons hard and 1600 slack coal. Address Depart- 
ment of Public Works, Toronto, Can. 


+*No. 542—Chicago, Ill.—-The Buda Foundry Co. will pur- 
chase from time to time on the open market, about three cars 
per week, Illinois or Indiana lump, commencing about May 
15. They will also purchase about six cars per annum of 
Youghiougheny *,-in. screenings and three cars of good black- 
smithing coal; tney will be in the market about June 1 for 
this latter supply. Address, Purchasing Agent, Buda Foundry 
Co., Chicago, fil, 

No. 543—Toronto, Can.—The Board of Education will con- 
tract next month for 7500 tons of soft coal and 7500 tons 
of hard coal, including egg, nut and stove. A large percentage 
of this is to be delivered at various city schools after July 1. 
Address, Wm. Kerr, Clerk of Supplies, Board of Education, 
Toronto, Can. 

No. 544—Louisville, Ky.—The new Galt House Co. uses 
between 10 and 12 tons of coal, nut and slack, daily, but 
makes its purchases in the open market. Address Pres. Jacob 
Greenberg, New Galt House, Louisville, Ky. 

No. 545—Louisville, Ky.—Ballard & Ballard, miller, is pre- 
paring to let its annual contract, effective July 1, for approx- 
imately 15,000 tons of nut and slack and pea and slack coal. 
The contract is let in accordance with the company’s test 
system. Address Chf. Engr. Charles W. Clayford, Ballard & 
Ballard, Louisville, Ky. 

No. 546—St,. Joseph County, Ind.—The Board of Commis- 
sioners will receive sealed proposals for 600 tons of Poca- 
hontas or New River smokeless coal, mine-run, 60% to be 
lump coal, to be delivered at the county jail. Dealers must 
submit analysis and the name of the mine in the bid. Also 
500 tons of 6-in. lump steam coal, to be delivered on board 
cars at Muessel’s switch for county asylum during the months 
of July, August and September, at the rate of two cars per 
week; one car of chestnut anthracite coal will also be re- 
quired at this place. All proposals must be on forms fur- 
nished by the County Auditor and must be in on or before Apr. 
26, together with the proper bond. Address Auditor Clarence 
Sedgwick, South Bend, Ind. 

No, 547—Louisville, Ky.—The Louisville Milling Co. (local 
branch of the Washburn, Crosby Co.) has completed tests of 
several grades of steam coal and is preparing to let a con- 
tract for its annual supply of 8000 tons. It uses nut and slack 
principally. Address Auditor Leonard C. Lang, 222 West Bur- 
nett St., Louisville, Ky. 

+No. 548—Washington, D. C.—Proposals will be received 
until 2 p.m., May 38, for furnishing the Government of the 
District of Columbia with coal as follows: Bituminous: 2000 
tons of mine-run for delivery at Blue Plains, D. C.; 700 tons 
for delivery at the Industrial Home School and the Tuber- 
culosis Hospital; 15,000 tons for delivery at any point in the 
District of Columbia; 125 tons of semibituminous (splint) for 
use in the Fire Department steamers; 6000 tons of mine-run 
for use at the District Pumping Station; 6000 tons for the 
District Pumping Station to be called for when required; 
2500 tons for delivery at District Buildings; 4800 tons for 
delivery at the Sewage Pumping Station; 6000 tons, 1000 tons 
and 4000 tons for delivery at the Workhouse. Anthracite: 
For delivery at any point in the District of Columbia, 45° 
tons of Lykens Valley stove; 650 tons of red ash stove; 100 
tons of white ash chestnut; 5000 tons of white ash egg; 1000 
tons of white ash furnace; 1400 tons of white ash stove 
Anthracite for delivery at the Industrial Home School and 
the Tuberculosis Hospital, 550 tons of white ash furnace; 40 
tons of white ash stove; 40 tons of white ash chestnut. For 
deliveries in car lots at Institutions at Blue Plains, D. C., 75 
tons of white ash stove; 50 tons of white ash chestnut. Forty 
tons of Connellsville coke will also be required to use at the 
District Pumping Station. Deliveries are to be made during 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1915. Prospective bidder: 
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should apply for specifications and proposal form. Address 
Purchasing Officer, D. C., Room 320, District Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

+No. 549—St. James, Mo.—Sealed bids will be received at 
the Federal Soldiers’ Home up to 12 o’clock noon on May 1, 
for 40 carloads of coal to be delivered during the next year. 
Address Supt. J. P. Brinegar, Federal Soldiers’ Home, St. 
James, Mo. 

+No. 550—Norfolk, Va.—Sealed proposals will be received 
at the United States engineer office until May 7, 1915, for fur- 
nishing about 3000 tons of bituminous coal. Address Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel of Engineers Pervey, United States Engineer Of- 
fice, Norfolk, Va. 

No. 551—La Porte, Ind.—The Great Western Manufacturing 
Co., manufacturer of crank hangers and cycles, will be in 
the market for a contract covering steam coal for next sea- 
son, and will test out various coals to see which is most 
economically suited for their purpose. Address Pres. E. J. 
Lonn, Great Western Manufacturing Co., La Porte, Ind. 

No. 552—Rochelle, 111.—The Geo. D. Whitcomb Co., manu- 
facturer of mining machinery, is in the market for its steam 
coal requirements for next season. The company prefers 
Southern Illinois coals. Address Gen. Mgr. W. C. Whitcomb, 
Geo. D. Whitcomb Co., Rochelle, Tl. 

No. 553—Toronto, Can.—The Manitoba Division of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway, which formerly obtained its coal sup- 
ply from the East, will in future use coal from the mines in 
the Crow’s Nest Pass district and will require at least 1000 
tons per day. 

+No. 554—Governors Island, N. Y.—The Department Quart- 
ermaster, Eastern Department, U. S. Army, received bids until 
Apr. 14, to supply the fuel requirements at the 69 army posts 
of the department for the fiscal year beginning July 1. The 
requirements include anthracite, nut, stove, egg, furnace, and 
pea coal, and mine-run bituminous in various tonnages, run- 
ning up to as high as 4048 tons. Payment will be made on an 
analysis basis. Complete details, together with blank forms 
and specifications may be had on application. Address Depart- 
ment Quartermaster, Eastern Department, Governors Island, 
New York. 

+No. 555—Bridgeport, Conn.—The Board of Education at 
this place will be in the market for approximately 3500 tons 
of the best quality Lehigh anthracite some time during May. 
This business is let on a yearly contract, the figure last year 
being $5.75. Address Board of Contract and Supply, Dept. of 
Education, City Hall, Bridgeport, Conn. 

No. 556—Grand Rapids, Mich.—The local School Board 
will be in the market some time during May for its annual 
supply of coal. The call for bids is advertised, and the sale 
negotiated on a specification basis. Kanawha slack coal is 
used in the stokers and Pocahontas or New River mine-run 
for hand firing. Last year’s contract provided for 3700 tons of 
Kanawha at $3.13 per ton, and 8750 tons of Pocahontas at 
$3.82 per ton. Address the Board of Education, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


+No. 557—Brockton, Mass.—The Highway Commission at 
this place will contract some time during May for the annual 
supply of coal for the local school. Both anthracite and 
bituminous are required, the gross tonnage aggregating about 
3000 tons last year. Address Highway Commission, City Hall, 
Brockton, Mass. 

+No. 558S—Hamilton, Ohio—The local Board of Education 
will contract about the middle of May or the first of June 
for its annual supply of coal. Last year about 1400 tons of 
smokeless mine-run was bought. The eall for bids is adver- 
tised, and the business goes to the lowest and most desirable 
bidder. Address Clk. Charles F. Holdefer, Board of Education, 
209 S. Second St., Hamilton, Ohio. 


+ No. 559—Bremc, Ind.—The local Light and Water Depart- 
ment at this place ‘will be in the market about May 15 for 
its annual requirements of coal. Last year about 2000 tons of 
Youghiogheny was purchased at $3.15 delivered in bins. Th> 
business is done on a competitive basis. Address Light and 
Water Plant, Bremen, Ind. 

+No. 560—Auburn, N, Y.—The local School Board will con- 
tract some time during May for their annual supply of coal 
involving about 900 tons of anthracite egg. This business was 
closed at $6.10 last year. Address Supply Committee, Board 
of Education, 144 Genesee St., Auburn, N. Y. 

+No. 561—Racine, Wis.—The local School Board will con- 
tract some time during next month for their annual require- 
ments of coal involving about 2000 tons of I’.cahontas mine- 
run. Last year this business was closed at $4.40, $4.45, and 
$4.50 per ton. The contract is let to local dealers and the price 
is more or less dependent upon the haul. The call for bids 
1s advertised. Address Board of Education, Racine, Wis. 














+No. 562—Clarksdale, Miss.—The city government will con- 
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tract some time next month for their annual requirements of 
coal, amounting to approximately 5500 tons, this business be- 
ing closed at $2.64 per ton last year. The contract is let on a 
competitive basis, and mine-run coal is required. Address W. 
S. Bobo, City of Clarksdale, Miss. 


No. 563—Lanett, Ala.—The Lanett Cotton Mills at this 
place will contract some time during the summer for their 
annual requirements of fuel, involving about 10,000 tons of 
nut coal. On last year’s business “Empire’’ coal was _ used, 
the price being about $2.50 per ton. Address Supt. George S&S. 
Harris, Lanett Cotton Mills, Lanett, Ala. 

+*No. 564—New Orleans, La.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived for furnishing the United States Plant at South Pass, 
La., for its annual requirement of coal, until 11 a.m., May 2 
About 13,500 tons will be required at the government coal 
yard at Port Eads, or Burwood, La., delivery in lots of 1000 
tons, and about 800 tons will be required for delivery on 
barges or boats at Port Eads or Burwood or for other ports 
as may be designated. Address Major Edward H. Schulz, 
Corps of Engineers, United States Engineer Office, Room 325, 
Custom House, New Orleans, La. 


+ No. 565—Whitehall, Mich.—The Whitehall Il.Iunicipal Elec- 
tric Light and Water Works Plant at this place will con- 
tract about May 15 for their annual requirements of coal in- 
volving approximately 1000 tons of three-quarter lump. Ad- 
dress Supt. E. Nelander, Whitehall Municipal Electric Light 
and Water Works Plant, Whitehall, Mich. 


+¥+Ilo. 566—Boston, Mass.—The Board of Fducation will re- 
ceive bids until noon, Apr. 20, for furnishing the fuel require- 
ments at the public schools for the period from June 15 of 
the current year to Jan. 31, 1916, with the provision that 
deliveries shall be continued until June 15, 1916, in the event 
that an appropriation is made therefor and the School Com- 
mittee so orders. Prices quoted are to include delivery in 
the bins as designated. About 60% of the tonnage may be put 
in during July and August of the current year. The approxi- 
mate tonnages are as follows: City proper: Anthracite fur- 
nace, 1900 tons; egg, 470 tons; bituminous, 4900 tons. South 
Boston, anthracite furnace, 750 tons; egg, 200 tons; bitum- 
inous, 2300 tons. East Boston, anthracite furnace, 380 tons; 
ege, 250 tons; bituminous, 2100 tons. Roxbury, anthracite 
furnace, 1400 tons; egg, 220 tons; bituminous, 5200 tons. 
Dorchester, anthracite furnace, 1200 tons; egg, 500 tons; 
bituminous, 4600 tons. Charlestown, anthracite furnace, 250 
tons; egg, 50 tons; bituminous, 1600 tons. Brighton, anthra- 
cite furnace, 700 tons; egg, 100 tons; bituminous, 800 tons. 
West Roxbury, anthracite furnace, 650 tons; egg, 300 tons; 
bituminous, 1200 tons. Hyde Park, anthracite furnace, 50 
tons; egg, 230 tons; bituminous, 500 tons. The gross require- 
ments are: Anthracite furnace, 7280 tons; egg, 2320 tons; 
bituminous, 23,200 tons. Prospective bidders must furnish 
a certified check for $50 for each district on which a bid is 
submitted and the successful bidder must furnish a satisfac- 
tory bond for 20% of the estimated amount of the contract 
awarded. Address Business Agt. William T. Keough, Room 
801, City Hall Annex, Boston, Mass. 


+No. 567—Brookline, Mass.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived by the local city government until 3:50 p.m., Apr. 26, 
for furnishing approximately 2963 tons of anthracite coal and 
2000 tons of bituminous. Specifications in detail can be had 
on application. Address Secy. of Board Edward A. McEttrick, 
Town Hall, Brookline, Mass. 


+No. 568S—Albany, N. Y.—Bids are requested by the State 
Government for coal to supply the public buildings, deliv- 
eries to be made during the fiscal year beginning May 1, 1915. 
The approximate tonnages required are as follows: 10,000 
tons of No. 1 buckwheat, 2500 tons of bituminous slack coal, 
600 tons of anthracite grate, 50 tons of anthracite stove or 
chestnut. The No. 1 buckwheat and bituminous coal is to 
be delivered at the coal bunkers of the Capitol Power House, 
and the other sizes are to be delivered as required at the 
isxecutive Mansion, State Hall and Geological ‘Iall. Address 
Superintendent of Public Buildings, Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 


ze 
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Contracts Awarded 


Successful bidders are noted in bold faee type. 





Note 

No. 199—Albany, N. ¥Y.—The awards on this contract 
(p. 400), which provides for furnishing and delivering coal to 
the various State Hospitals, were as follows: Empire Coal 
Mining Co.—Broken, (W.) $2.39; (Bu.) $2.44; (Mo.) $2.79. 
Chestnut, (W.) $2.55; (Mi.) $2.53; (Bu.) $2.59. Stove, (W.) 
$2.44; (Mi.) $2.42; (Bu.) $2.48; (Mo.) $2.88; (K. P.) $2.70. Pea, 
(K. P.) $1.96. J. F. Sehmadeke—Broken, (Mo.) $2.60; (ll. i.) 
$2.50. Buckwheat, (L. I.) $1.20. J. W. Peale—Broken, (St. L.) 
$2.60. Buckwheat, (H. R.) $1.455;. (Ma.) $1.14; (Ci.) $1.16; 
(Bi) 96c. A. Larner—Broken, (Mo.) $2.74. Pea, (Go.) $1.94. 
Dodson & Co.—Broken (H. R.) $2.45; (St. L.) $2.79. Nealen Co, 
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—Chestnut (H. R.) $2.59; (Mi.) $2.44; (Mo.) $2.77; (Ci.) $2.81. 
James T. Holahan—Chestnut (St. L.) $2.87. Screened nut 
(Ro.) $1.45. Stove (R.) $2.72. Weston & Dodson—Chestnut 
(H. R.) $2.63; (St. L.) $2.81. H. E. Meeker—Stove (H. R.) 
$2.52. Buckwheat (H. R.) $1.38. Bowns Co.—Stove, (Ma.) 
$2.397. Neale Co.—Stove, (H. R.)$2.48; (Mi.) $2.32; (Bi.) $2.35; 
(Ma) $2.66; (Ci.) $2.70; (Mi.) $1.65; (Mi) $1.31. Bacon Coal Co, 
—Stove, (L. I.) $2.95. Wm. Farrell & Son—Pea, (Ma.) $1.60. 
H. H. Linneweaver—Buckwheat, (K. P.) $1.15; (Ci.) $1.17. G. 
D. Harris—(Ci.) $1.5375; (K. P.) $1.5175. C. D. Norton—Mine- 
Run, (W.) $1.245. Dexter & Carpenter—(St. L.) $1.48. C. D. 
Norton—(K. P.) $1.53. Geo. Hall—Slack, (St. L.) anthracite 
$1.385; bituminous $1.435. Geo. D. Harris—(L. I.) $1.71. Morris 
Run Coal Mining Co.—(Bi.) $1.24. Emmons Coal Co.—(Pi.) 
$1.24. 

The abbreviations used designate the following places of 
delivery: Utica State Hospital, (U.); Willard State Hospital, 
(W.); Hudson River State Hospital, (H. R.); Middletown State 
Homeopathic Hospital, (Mi.); Buffalo State Hospital, (Bu.); 
Binghamton State Hospital, (Bi.); St. Lawrence State Hospital, 
(St. L.); Rochester State Hospital, (Ro.); Gowanda State 
Homeopathic Hospital, (Go.); Mohansic State Hospital, (Mo.); 
Kings Park State Hospital, (K. P.); Long Island State Hospi- 
tal, (L. I.); Manhattan State Hospital, (Ma.); Central Islip 
State Hospital, (Ci.). Address Purchasing Committee for New 
York State Hospitals, Room 138, Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 


+*No. 306—Alzgoma, Wis.—This contract (p. 488), which 
provides for furnishing the local City Water and Light Plant 
with approximately 900 tons of coal for delivery over the 
next year, has been awarded to the Hilton Fuel & Transpor- 
tation Co., at $3.55 per ton, as compared with $3.70 last year. 
Address Supt. J. O. Posson, City Water & Light Plant, Algoma, 
Wis. 

+No. 347—Burlington, Ia.—The award on this contract (pp. 
528 and 566), which provides for furnishing the local munici- 
pality with coal for the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1916, was 
made to the Cave Coal Co. at the following prices: Lump, 
$2.70 and $2.90; mine-run, $2.30; Fulton County, 14%4-in. screen- 
ings, $1.75; Franklin County, 2-in. screenings, $2.25. Address 
City Clk. Robt. Kroppach, Burlington, Ia. 


+No,. 383—New York, N. Y.—Awards on this contract (pp. 
567, 664), which provides for furnishing and delivering coal 
to the Bellevue and allied hospitals, Departments of Correc- 
tion, Public Charity, Bronx and Queens Parks, were as follows: 
Bacon Coal Co., (18) egg, 260 tons at $6.05; (21) 245 tons at 
$6.15; (24) stove, 20 tons at $6.59; (19) 40 tons at $6.05; (22) 
20 tons at $6.15; (20) 250 tons of pea at $4.44; (23) 95 tons of 
ege at $6.59. Philip Ditez Coal Co., (28) 106 tons of egg at 
$5.90. Pattison & Bowns, (31) 1400 lb. of ege at $5.27; (32) 
600 lb. of stove at $5.27. George D. Harris & Co., (34) bitum- 
inous mine-run at $2.77; (35) 200 tons of gas coal at $3.40. 
Meeker & Co., (33) 7800 tons of buckwheat at $2.68. M. L. 
Bird, (9) 330 tons of pea at $4.73; (10) 700 tons of buckwheat 
at $3.73. John E. Donovan, (11) 438 tons of egg at $5.98; (12) 
50 tons of anthracite at $5.98. William Brennan, (4) 786 tons 
of egg at $5.95; (5) 8 tons of stove at $5.95. Burns Bros., (7) 
1112 tons of egg at $6.09; (8) 30 tons of stove at $6.68; (14) 
499 tons of egg at $6.09; (15) 320 tons of stove at $6.34; 
(17) 407 tons of egg at $6.09. Meyer Denker Sinram, (3) 
1000 tons of pea at $4.25. John F. Schmadeke, (16) 2650 tons 
of pea at $4.57. John W. Peale, (6) 1000 lb. of buckwheat 
at $3. Jamieson & Bond Co., (27) 18 tons of egg coal at $6.90. 
Burns Bros., (26) 190 tons of egg coal at $6.09. A. M. Ryon, 
(29) 65 tons of egg coal at $6.90. J. FE. Backus Sons, (30) 218 
tons of egg at $6.84. John W. Peale, (25) 250 tons of pea at 
$4.75. Jurgen-Rathjen Co., (30) 218 tons of egg at $6.77. 
Address Contract Clerk, Room 1226, Municipal Bldg., New 
York. 

+No. 410—Lebanon, Penn.—This contract (p. 568), which 
provides for furnishing the local light company with coal 
during the next year has been awarded to C. G. De Huff, the 





lowest bidder, on the following basis per gross ton: Egg, 
$5.42; stove, $5.72; nut, $5.87; pea, $4.37. Address Sec. John 
H. Seltzer, Lebanon School Board, Lebanon, Penn. 

+No. 455—Clinton, Mass.—This contract (p. 627), which 





provides for furnishing the local school department with coal, 
has been awarded to Connery Bros. on the following basis: 
457 tons of Pardee Bros. Lattimer: Lehigh egg coal, $7.65, and 
70 tons of Pardee Bros. Lattimer Lehigh broken coal at $7.45. 
Address Secy. of School Comm., F. E. Clerk, Clinton, Mass. 
No. 528—Boston, Mass.—We are informed on good authority 
chat this contract (p. 666), which provides for the require- 
ments of the Boston Elevated Ry. Co., has been closed with 
the New England Coal & Coke Co. It is said that New River 
coal has been contracted for, and prices involved are not 
available. The contract provides for 275,000 tons per annum. 


Address Pur. Agt. Edward Mahler, Bureau of Purchase, Bos- 
ton Elevated Ry. Co., 101 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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Contract Notes 


Argentina—Due to the coal shortage in Argentina, there 
has been a decided advance in price. The local price at Buenos 
Aires is now $15.57. The freight rate from Cardiff, Wales, is 
$8.76. 

Europe—An American consular officer in Europe cables 
that there is need in that country for 1,000,000 tons of Amer- 
ican coal. 

New York, N. Y.—Effective Apr. 1, the output of the Ster- 
rick Creek Colliery of the Temple Iron Co. will be marketed 
through the Thorne Neal Co. Heretofore the product from 
this mine has always been handled by Williams & Peters. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The lowest bidders for furnishing the Buf- 
falo Hospital with slack coal for the period from April to 
October were the Frick Coal & Coke Co. and the C. L. Amos 
Coal Co. at $1.90. 

Baltimore, Md.—The Keystone Coal & Coke Co., Baltimore, 
Md., has closed contracts for furnishing 40,000 tons of bitumin- 
ous coal to be delivered at Mediterranean ports, beginning 
May 1. To fulfill this contract, the company will use two 
steamships a month, carrying 5000 tons each. 

Louisville, Ky.—R. E. Wathen, 104 West Main St., will act 
as the purchasing agent for various distilleries and breweries 
throughout Kentucky. He will contract for approximately 
600,000 tons of slack, nut and lump coal, the contracts to be 
closed about July 1. Specifications stating grade of coal re- 
quired, place and conditions of delivery may be secured at 
any time. 

Foreign—A communication has been received by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce from a business man 
in Europe who wishes to secure the names and addresses of 
exporters of coal and coke. 

St. Louis—On the ist of April contracts expired in St. 
Louis for approximately 647 cars per month of steam coal 
for St. Louis proper. This was divided into 418 cars of 2-in. 
screenings, 74 cars of No. 4 nut and 155 cars of lump and eggz. 
For the past year, three-fourths of all the steam users in St. 
Louis have been buying in the open market. For the coming 
season it is expected that about one-fourth will continue buy- 
ing in the open market, the remainder signing up on contract. 

New York—The Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Co. has been 
awarded a large contract for broken coal by the Standard 
Oil Co. Delivery is to be made at Constable Hook and Bay 
Ridge. 

Fall River, Mass.—The American Printing Co. recently 
awarded a contract to the Chesapeake & Ohio Coal Agency 
for furnishing about 75,000 tons of New River coal. 


The Central New England Ry. Co., a subsidiary of the 
N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R. Co., has awarded a contract for 150,000 
tons of locomotive coal to the New England Coal & Coke Co. 
The West Virginia gas coal of the Federal Coal & Coke Co. 
will be used. 

The Reading Circular—Taking effect Apr. 1, the prices of 
this company’s coals, delivered on board vessels at Port 
Richmond, Philadelphia, for shipments beyond the capes of 
the Delaware, and New York shipping port, are as follows: 
New York ——— - 











— 


———— Philadelphia 


Grade (Port Richmond) 





Broken Egg Stove ,Chest. Broken Egg Stove Chest. 
Free white ash.. $4.75 $5.00 $5.00 $5.25 $5.00 $5.25 $5.25 $5.50 
Hard white ash. 4.85 5.00 5.00 5.25 5.10 5.25 5.25 5.50 
BRAMOMIN. «6.55 <0 5.25 5.25 Oe ees 5.50 5.50 5.50 
Schuylkill red 

eee ices “Alene 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.75 &.75 5.75 
SRUNES occ Sets Soa 5.50 5.50 oS re 5.75 5.75 5.75 
Lykens valley... 5.75 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.25 6.25 6.25 
Prices f'o.b. mines are: 
Locust 
Mountain 
Mahanoy and Lorberry and — Lykens 
and Schuylkill Schuylkill Valley 
Sizes Shenandoah White Ash Shamokin Red Ash Red Ash 
Lump...... $3.50 meee) CAs CCCt(i‘“ | CtC«‘“C*«“ 
Steamboat . 3.50 meee eee epee 
Broken... 3.50 ee $3.75 $4.10 
a 3.75 3.75 $3.7. 4.00 4.35 
oS eee 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.25 4.60 
Chestnut... 4.15 4.15 4. 4.25 4.60 
ere 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.60 2.75 

Buckwheat. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.60 2.35 


Orders that are accepted will be subject to ability to ship 
during the month of April, and all unfilled orders will be can- 
celed at the end of the month. The railway company’s 
manifest weight to govern in all cases. 

The company reserves the right to change prices at any 
time without notice, and orders sent in will not bind th« 
company until accepted. 

A reduction of 50c. per ton from the above prices wil! 
be made on broken, egg, stove and chestnut, shipped during 
the month of April, 1915. 





